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The Antiquaries Journal 


VOLUME XXXVII JANUARY—APRIL 1957 NUMBERS I, 2 


EXCAVATIONS AT VERULAMIUM 1956 
SECOND INTERIM REPORT 


By S. S. Frere, F.S.A. 


THE excavations at Verulamium inaugurated by the Research Committee of this 
Society were continued a second season from 9th July to 31st August 1956. They 
were far more extended than had been planned, for shortly before the start news 
was received that work on the new road was expected to begin early in 1957, much 
earlier than had been anticipated. It became necessary, therefore, to double the 
scale of operations in order that no major site should remain unexplored. Accord- 
ingly up to thirty-one paid labourers were employed and the maximum number of 
helpers at any one time was eighty-five. The sum of £2,520 was expended, of which 
the Ministry of Works subscribed £800. On a site so extended! and so divided by 
hedges and modern traffic, the direction of the dig would have been impossible 
without skilled assistance; twelve site supervisors were thus in all employed.? As 
a result of these efforts almost the whole line of the new road, as far as the valley 
bottom, was explored, with the exception of an area immediately north of the forum. 
Here it should be recorded that a length of 120 yards was not available for excava- 
tion: it is divided into allotments, the holders of which were under notice to quit 
at a date more than six months subsequent to the excavations; nor could they be 
persuaded to leave earlier. There is reason to believe that this area covers remains of 
first-class historical importance as will be seen, and it is to be hoped that destruction 
will not take place nc excavation can be undertaken. 


Tue ExcavaTIons 


On site E (fig. 1) where trenching in 1955 had failed to trace the fosse ditch, an 
oblique trench was bulldozed across its suggested line. A disturbance in the sub- 
soil at the eastern end of this trench for a time gave rise to high hopes, but it turned 
out to be two large intersecting pits which had been filled in in the late second cen- 
tury. In this field, partly explored in 1955, two new buildings were discovered 
(XX, 2 and XXI, 2), and the north-east ends of XXI, 1 and XXII, 1 were found. 


1 The overall length was just over half a mile. 

2 Miss M. G. Wilson, F.S.A., and Mr. Guy 
Duncan served for the whole period. The following 
supervised for varying periods: Miss G. Talbot, 
Miss S. Chadwick, Mrs. Ravetz, Messrs. J. Wacher, 
A. ApSimon, M. Needham, J. J. Butler, J. Mc- 


Culloch, D. Corbet, and Dr. W. H. C. Frend, 
F.S.A. I was fortunate to have Mr. M. B. Cookson 
as photographer, and Mrs. J. Birmingham to run 
the pottery shed. The day-to-day finances were 
administered by Mr. H. J. M. Petty, and Miss 
E. Callow catered for the camp. 
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Farther north-east along the edge of the vicarage field the south-east edge of a 
Roman street was exposed, showing that the forum did not extend through to the 
north side of the modern lane, and that the lane itself in this part of its course is 
running on the line of its Roman predecessor. The street as shown in Verulamium, 
pl. cxix, and Antiquity, xv, 113, is not quite in the correct position. A wide 
trench was also dug here to connect the forum ambulatory oe snag d with 
this street and to locate the precise position of the north side of the forum. North of 
Bluehouse Hill (site H) a complicated series of buildings running into at least five 
periods was discovered; two of these were of the fourth century. Only a portion of 
their plan was recovered: they extend under the north edge of the lane as far as the 
street and back into the allotment field whither we had no time to follow them. 
Running under the southern edge of this area was a large ditch. Fragments of build- 
ings (XXVII, 4 and XXVI, 1) on each side of a cross-street were found farther 
south-west on the side of the lane: exploration here was incomplete. 

North-east of the Gorhambury Drive (fig. 2) lay a large meadow (site K), most of 
- which was sterile. Natural gravel occurred within 24 feet of the surface in the middle 
of this field, and all above was extensively disturbed by medieval and modern plough- 
ing. Only in the vicinity of the city wall at the bottom of the meadow was there 
a sufficiency of soil to blanket the remains of two successive first-century timber 
buildings. Nearby, a section was cut through the defences, which have never before 
been examined on the river front of the town. Beyond them in the marshy meadow- 
_land of the valley bottom (site R), trenching revealed Roman engineering works of 
some interest, and a large scatter of small finds. 


Tue Derences (pls. 14 and v1) 


The point selected for excavation was one where the first-century defences, repre- 
sented elsewhere by the fosse earthwork, might be expected to be buried and pre- 
served beneath the later Roman town wall and bank. These later defences were 
' dated last year! as ‘not earlier than c. a.p. 180-90’. No new light was thrown on 
this date; the wall itself, however, was found, though robbed to its bottom tile 
course, and the section cut across a joint in the mortar where slight differences in 
its colour and composition showed where two working parties had met (pl. v1). 
The bank behind the wall had been much eroded and only the very lowest tips 
remained. But these were sufficient to preserve intact the early defences beneath in 
the state they were in in the late second century. They consisted of tips of loamy 
gravel and fine chalk silt (derived from the valley floor), piled behind a revetment of 
sods. The characteristic turf discolorations were clear though the material was very 
clayey and had probably been stripped from the flood-plain. This turf pile had 
filled and covered a slight trench which is more likely to have been a marking-out 
trench than a foundation one, for the turf pile would derive no additional stability 
from being earth-fast. It was indeed held upright by a timber revetment of vertical 
posts irregularly spaced and retaining horizontal members whose casts were recovered 
in the face of the turf pile, except where (as in the section face) the uprights inter- 
rupted. The bank was 21 feet wide. Its rear was marked by a small gulley: it 

1 Antig. Fourn. xxxvi, 6; hereafter referred to as 1955 Report. ‘ 
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a. The city defences in the north-east. The town wall in the left foreground; the early bank 
behind, with its log facing on the right; the mint in central foreground 


4. Site G, looking south-west. The forum wall is to the left, and the third-century sewer to the 
right; between them the wooden drain, at the back 
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a. Building XXI, 2. Red tessellated floor of corridor looking south-west: fallen plaster to left, 
with base of red wall iz situ behind, preserved by later floor 


4. Building XXI, 2. Corridor looking north-east showing sheet of fallen (‘red’) wall-plaster 
lying face down with chevron keying. It has fallen from the near wall; the far wall of the corridor 
is beneath the distant rod 
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seems likely from the behaviour of the deposits that this gulley held a low rearward 
fence. 

It will not have escaped notice that the nature of this early defence on the north- 
east side of Verulamium presents a complete contrast in scale and character to the 
fosse earthwork.! As excavated by Sir ‘Mortimer Wheeler, the latter consists of 
a ditch c. 50 feet wide and 18 feet deep fronting a bank 33 feet wide, later widened to 
52 feet; no trace of a vertical front in either turf or timber appeared. Its original 
height may have been c. 10 feet. On the river front, by contrast, we have no sign of 
a ditch: the presence of the town wall where it is itself denies it, for a ditch would 
have necessitated cutting back the early bank to accommodate the wall at a safe 
distance from the lip of the ditch, as at Silchester.2 All we have is a bank 21 feet 
wide: it has a turf front with revetment of 6-inch posts and horizontal logging: 
its original height was c. 8-9 feet. 

This contrast is sufficient to compel the question whether we are dealing with 
the same or a different system of fortification. No clear answer can yet be given. 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler dated the fosse defences ‘not later than the beginning of the 
Flavian period.’ It produced ‘a large quantity of pottery possibly earlier, and un- 
likely to be later, than c. a.p. 70’.4 The present excavations produced hardly 
anything from the bank, a fact in itself significant when it is realized that immediately 
to the rear was a timber house itself certainly in existence in time to be burnt down 
by c. A.D. 70, if not before. The underlying surface (40) was also devoid of occupa- 
tion material.s Much depends therefore upon the relationship of the bank to the 
building behind. It was certainly in existence before the destruction of the latter, for 
the burnt daub overlaps the tail of the bank. It seems also to have been constructed 
before the house was built: the house certainly respects it, and silt from the bank 
seems to have washed over the old surface before occupation inside the house 
started. This house was burnt down; and if its burning could be attributed to 
Boudicca in a.p. 61, we would have a nice terminus ante quem. Unfortunately 
a preliminary inspection of the Samian by Mr. B. R. Hartley inspires caution on 
this point. The fire may have been a decade later.6 Even so, the early bank here 
would seem to go back to the early years of Nero if not before. Its somewhat unskil- 
ful use of turf reminds one of the parallel case of native imitation of Roman military 
methods observed in the Boudiccan camp at Camulodunum.’ Further work must be 
done to see whether this revetted bank continues to the north corner of the town so 
as to link up with the fosse. 


R. E. M. and T. V. Wheeler, Verulamium, pl. 


XVIII. 2 Arch. xcii, pl. xxx, 130. 

3 Op. cit., p. 50. 4 Ibid., p. 26. 

5 The only rim in layer 40 was of the type 
figured in the Verulamium 1938 Report, Arch. xc, 
106, fig. 11, 17, in hard dark brownish-grey ware 
(Claudian). The latest sherd in the early bank 
(layer 22) is a small fragment of reeded rim in hard 
granulated grey ware (fig. 4, no. 3). Cf. discussion in 
K. M. Kenyon, The Fewry Wall Site Leicester, 
p- 88, where a date c. a.v. 75-80 is suggested for 


their coming into common use. But this may be too 
late if we accept the dating of the type in Verula- 
mium 1938. 

6 Miss K. M. Richardson also (Arch. xc, 84,109) 
had difficulty in equating her burnt timber building 
in insula xvii, with the events of a.p. 61 on account 
of certain Samian sherds. In such cases, however, the 
events of history may perhaps be thought to date the 
Samian rather than vice versa. 

7 C. F.C. Hawkes and M. R. Hall, Camulodu- 


num, Pp. 40-43. 
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The somewhat slight timber revetment of the bank could not have lasted many 
decades; thereafter there was a collapse (pl. v1, 30 and 41). Soon afterwards the 
defences seem to have become neglected by the authorities, for a large spread of 
domestic refuse began to accumulate as tipping over the abandoned rampart started ; 
it spread beyond the east end of our trench. The scene must have been smelly and 
unwholesome; the deposit was thick and black with many oysters and bones, and 
part of it had smouldered. Among the refuse was much Hadrianic Samian. 
Through this deposit the foundations of the later city wall were inserted, and the 
whole sealed by the new bank. 


Tue Betcic Mint 


The surface on which the early rampart was raised (pl. v1, 40) was a layer of 
silty earth, which Professor F. E. Zeuner does not think is a turf line. It covered an 


Fic. 3. Baked clay mould fragments from the Belgic mint (4) 


earlier stony surface lying on natural loamy gravel. Here a discovery of great 
interest was made. Scattered on this surface, both in front of and also sealed beneath 
the early rampart, were many broken fragments of baked clay moulds (pl. 1114, fig. 
3). Such moulds have been found in this country at Needham, Norfolk,! Camulo- 
dunum,? Silchester,3 and recently by Mrs. Clifford at Bagendon. They are inter- 
preted as the moulds in which circular blank flans were cast, subsequently to be 
struck as Belgic coins. They are, in fact, mint debris; they have been broken very 
small (though once forming sheets perhaps of 126 inches, with rectangular 
corners and straight sides). They are unlikely to have been carried far in this 
quantity. We have here, in fact, the dismantled remains of the Belgic mint of 
Verulamium, the principal mint of King Tasciovanus.5 Upon or soon after his 
death in ¢. A.D. 10, minting activities were transferred to Camulodunum and the 
Verulamium mint was disused.® It is noteworthy how the area is in proximity to 
the river, and about three-quarters of a mile from the Belgic oppidum at Prae Wood. 

The fragments illustrated in pl. 1114, and perhaps an equal quantity of more 


1 Antig. Fourn. xxi, 50-51. 4 It should be recorded that a single fragment of 
2 Camulodunum, pp. 129-33, pl. xvi. such a mould was found below building XXVII, 4. 
3 Antig. Fourn. xxxiv, 68-70, pl. xvi. 5 Arch. xc, 14-15. Ibid., p. 18. 
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damaged pieces, were found scattered in a thin layer on 42, mixed with sherds of 
brown or grey combed Belgic ware, some of them fused, three fragmentary crucibles, 
and some pieces of imported Roman greyish-white wares (probably amphorae). 
In the moulds two sizes are apparent, one ¢c. 0-4 inches in diameter, the other 
o. 0°65 inches at the mouth. 


Tue Forum 


As briefly stated in the 1955 report, the discovery of an Agricolan inscription in 
the autumn of that year led to excavations by Mr. Andrew Saunders in the yard 
behind St. Michael’s School. These produced no more indeed of the inscription, 
but they did reveal its setting, namely an entrance into the north-east side of the 
forum complex from Watling Street. An early fourth-century portico had been 
added to this side and part of buildings XIX, 1 and 2, facing across the street, were 
uncovered. These results have been incorporated in the site plan (fig. 2). 

This year advantage was taken of the installation of oil fuel storage tanks in this 
corner of the churchyard to uncover a further area adjacent to the entrance, but 
inside the churchyard, in the hopes of recovering further inscribed pieces. The 
ground was very disturbed and only one very small uninscribed piece of Purbeck 
marble panel was recovered. But a length of c. 16 feet of the early wall was found 
and the corner of a wall turning south-west. This was clearly a party-wall inthe row 
of rooms already known along this side of the building." 

On site G, near the western corner of the building, an 8-foot trench was cut to 
determine the position of the north-west side of the forum and to examine its 
relationship with the Roman street discovered projecting beneath the south edge of 
the modern lane (pls. v1, vii). The top of the outer wall of the forum ambulatory 
was found ata depth of 8 feet robbed to the base of its tile course. Its fine workman- 
ship closely resembled that of the wall on the north-east side just mentioned, and 
that described by Sir Mortimer Wheeler along the south-west side. To the south 
extended the ambulatory floor of opus signinum; its full width of 26 feet was not 
uncovered. Along the north-east edge of our trench ran a later Roman wall, clearly 
the one discovered by Mr. Page in 1898 to be screening this end of the complex: 
indeed, his excavation trench could be traced. 

The position of a known point in the northern ambulatory is thus established: the 
eastern corner has been accurately known since 1934, and so since 1955 has been 
the line of the north-east side. With this assistance it is now possible to offer a 
somewhat more certain reconstruction of the forum plan (fig. 2). Hitherto, though 
the extreme width of the forum, including the ambulatories from north-west to 
south-east, was known to be 373 feet, its exact position on the ground was uncertain 
and it is not accurately placed in the 1949 plan.* The striking point is that, assuming 
the building to be truly laid out with rectangular corners, the north-east side projects 
some 23 feet farther south-west than does the south-west side, unless indeed there 
is a range of rooms hitherto unexplored outside the ambulatories along the south- 

1 Antig. Fourn. xvii, 38, pl. xxv1; ibid. xx, 500. 3 Antig. Fourn. xvii, 38. 

2 Trans. §t. Albans A. &F A. Soc. (1953), p. 20, 4 F.R.8. xl, 105; 1949 Report, fig. 2. 
hereafter referred to as 1949 Report. 
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east side.! This fact is obscured in the 1949 plan because the ambulatories have 
floated too far south, and the building has not been given rectangular corners. We 
do not know whether the basilica area projected symmetrically at the north-west as 
well; but, if so, it must have encroached some 7 feet into the street, since there is 
only some 16 feet of clear space between the street and the ambulatory wall. I have 
not therefore ventured to suggest it, especially as this clear area is occupied by a 
substantial Roman sewer. The plan also suggests that the entrance found in the 
school yard in 1955 is one of two on this side, and it has been so restored on fig. 2. 
As it stands, the plan might suggest work of two periods: if so, it is the north- 
east end which is dated by the inscription. But against this the character of the 
masonry is identical, and the dating evidence for the south-west end obtained by 


Fic. 4. Pottery from site G (nos. 1-2) and the first-century 
defences (no. 3), pp. 5 and g (}) j 


Sir M. Wheeler (‘not far removed from the end of the Ist century’) is sufficiently 
close to make it unlikely.? 

In our trench the building overlay a thick chalk floor which, in turn, overlay 
a thick deposit of black ash, possibly the work of Boudicca. The secondary blocking 
wall, probably connected with the construction of the adjacent temples, was con- 
siderably later and was associated with a layer of tile fragments and mortar lying 
over the ambulatory floor. It appeared to be an area where tiles destined for re-use 
had been stripped of their mortar. 

Outside the ambulatory, between it and the street, was a substantially built 
sewer (pls.14andvii1). It had been robbed to its floor, which consisted of a fine opus 
signinum surface 27 inches wide, with its sides turning upwards to meet the walls, 
which had rested on massive masonry cheeks on each side. Originally it must have 
been an impressive affair, possibly vaulted, and 4—5 feet in height, recalling the sewer 
system of Roman Lincoln.3 A trench 58 feet farther south-west revealed a mass 
of robbed debris leaving nothing ix situ, but of identical width and in the same 
alignment. If this can be accepted as the continuation of the sewer, it was here pass- 

1 But in that case these would project 8 feetinto forum, were in reality one of Hadrian and one of 
the street at the south corner. Faustina I, and were found aédove this level. Antig. 

2 Here it should be pointed out that the two ourn. xvii, 41, and fig. 5. 


coins of Hadrian recorded in Verulamium, p. 131, 3 Arch. Fourn. ciii, 36. 
as being sealed beneath the building level of the 
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ing over the filling of a very large deep pit, full of silt from the street, and hence 
probably a soakaway from an earlier street drain. The silt of this pit produced two 
pots (fig. 4, nos. 1, 2), one a Castor ware hunt cup of the best period, the other a 
poppy-head beaker of late-second-century type.! This sewer, therefore, may date 
to Severan times, or later. This is consistent with its level in relation to the ambulatory 
floor. It seems to have been robbed of its materials within the Roman period, for 
it was succeeded by a much smaller timber-lined drain inserted over its ruins but 
closer to the forum wall: care was taken by inserting a luting of clay to prevent the 
penetration of the walls by damp. The drain, traces of whose planking survived in 
situ, was of two periods. 

The adjacent street had been built up by successive re-metallings to the remark- 
able thickness of 7 feet above natural soil. At the upper levels it had been re- 
equipped with side drainage: the gully showed three periods of recutting, but was 
perhaps too steep ever to have been open: it may rather have contained a wooden 

ipe.2 The street antedated the forum, as was clear from the layers of characteristic 
road silt filling what must have been its original side ditch in the extreme north end 
of our section. It seems probable that the street on the south side of the forum also 
antedated it, for the line connecting the south-west gate to the east corner of the 
forum and on to the ford is not parallel with the building, as it should be if the 
street grid was laid out from the forum itself. This street is the main road from 
Colchester through to Silchester and may well be early. It follows that the skeleton, 
at any rate, of the Verulamium street-plan is pre-Agricolan, for the Watling Street 
also flanks the forum and Mr. Lowther’s excavations suggested that part of the 
early metalling of Watling Street underlay the forum at the east corner.3 The 
forum, then, was inserted into a pre-existing insula. This is of some significance in 
any attempt to define the southern limits of the early town. What existed here 
before? Slight traces of earlier structures have been found both by Page* and by 
ourselves. More suggestive, perhaps, is the large ditch found just south-west of 
site H (pl. vir). 


Farty Ditcu 


This ditch began to appear late in the excavations and unfortunately its available 
area was found to be almost entirely beneath a very large dump left by the bulldozer 
after clearing site H; and it had turned south before completely emerging beyond 
the dump. By a further misfortune a large dump occupied the spot where it should 
have emerged to the south of the lane. It was thus impossible to cut a complete 
section across it. It can only be stated, therefore, that the ditch appeared to be at 
least 12 feet wide and dug at least 5 feet into the natural soil. Its true dimensions 
may well be much larger. 

In considering its significance we may note the following facts: (1) The corner 
appears to be too sharp for anything officially military. (2) The lower levels of silt 
produced Claudian pottery. (3) Its very size implies something large. 


' Cf. Verulamium, fig. 27, 12, dated c. av. forum, Antig. Fourn. xvii, 41, and fig. 5. 
160-190. 3 [bid., pp. 38-41. 
? Cf. the channels found near the east angle of the * 1949 Report, plan 2. 
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Now in 1955 Mr. J. Lunn was excavating in the museum car park adjoining the 
east corner of the forum. Here, too, he found a wide, deep ditch of Claudian (or 
Claudian-Neronian) date. It appeared to be unfinished. Relevant, also, are Dr. 
Corder’s remarks on the great depths of made soil discovered beneath the east 
corner of the forum itself and beneath the front of the museum.! At that time it 
was thought that it was the fosse ditch which was being encountered. Now, how- 
ever, the knowledge that the forum was being completed in a.p. 79 makes it 
unlikely that it overlies the fosse, dug barely a decade earlier, or that the Flavian 
forum would be planned in the extreme edge of the first-century defences. Instead 
we may suggest a large rectangular ditched enclosure, of which the north-west 
corner is now revealed, occupying roughly the site of the later forum. Its suggested 
outline is approximately indicated on fig. 2.2 The existence of such an underlying 
ditch would go far to explain the otherwise very puzzling depth to which the 
foundations of Sir M. Wheeler’s building C penetrate the subsoil.3 This is best 
explained if we suppose that the builders had first to eradicate a wide, deep, early 
ditch. 

If the existence of such an enclosure can be confirmed, what could it signify? 
Professor I. A. Richmond reminds me of the great ditch enclosing the temple area 
in Cheshunt Field near Colchester.4 This was 30 feet wide and 11 feet deep, and 
was of Belgic date. If a Belgic sanctuary existed here, whether constructed before 
or after the Conquest,’ at any rate it had no long life within the Roman period. 
Both the north and south streets cross its ditch, and later the civic centre of the 
Roman town took its place. Was this high policy? Perhaps conjecture has outrun 
the facts, but it would be interesting to learn more of the ‘remains of masonry which 
have not been explored’, found by Mr. Page in the centre of the forum square. 
Alternatively, the unfinished nature of Mr. Lunn’s ditch and his dating evidence 
there lead him to suggest a last-minute defence of a.p. 61. The area enclosed is, 
however, somewhat small for this. 


Tue Houvses 


It remains to describe the other buildings excavated, mainly, or all, private 
houses. Their story depends upon the detailed study of the pottery which has not 
yet been completed. A detailed account will be reserved for the final report, a short 
summary being offered here. 


Buildings XXVII, 1-3 
Site H produced a complicated sequence of structures (pl. vir). Five periods 


seemed to be represented. In the first three periods timber-framed buildings were 
involved : the last two periods concerned masonry walls. The earliest timber structure 


1 Antig. Fourn. xx, 501-3. drawing very hard to interpret in the absence of 
2 Though it is fair to add that Mr. Lunn’s car any explanation of the symbols employed. 
park ditch does not quite accommodate itself to this * Camulodunum, pp. 10-11. 
reconstruction, as can be seen, unless indeed a 5 There is so far no evidence of a pre-Conquest 
causeway has been left for Watling Street. date for the ditch. 
3 1949 Report, pp. 19-20, and ‘plan 4’, a section 
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appeared to be Flavian, and rested on natural soil. Claudian levels were absent here- 
abouts, perhaps because the area at that time was covered by upcast from the early 
ditch, later filled in. Next came a timber-framed house with concrete or tessellated 
floors (hardly any tessellation survived) which had been completely consumed by fire. 
It had been a large building occupying almost all the area later used by XXVII, 
1-3 as excavated. The fire had even burnt down into sleeper beams below floor 
levels, and the charred remains of such a beam, together with a plank ‘plate’ at the 
bottom of a post-hole were preserved. The upright members of the timber frame 
seem to have been irregularly spaced at 4-5 feet intervals; they were sometimes 
bedded some 3—10 inches deeper than the sleeper beams, and one at least stood 
on a plate of plank; they were not necessarily placed at the corners of the rooms. 
The burnt walls and floors were subsequently sealed by a new concrete floor. Next 
came the erection of the flint and mortar walls of buildings XXVII, 2 and 3, 
and this event was subsequent to the loss of an Urbs Roma coin (a.D. 330—7) of Con- 
stantine I. Building XXVII, 2 consisted of a range of rooms at right angles to the 
street, accompanied by a corridor on the north-east side. It may have been perhaps 
a shop. The walls were well built with deep foundations, and there were traces of 
a tessellated floor patched with tiles. This floor was of re-used grey #-inch sand- 
stone tesserae with a few re-used 1-inch brick ones, and even two flint tesserae 
and one made of a poppy-head beaker sherd. This floor lay just at the base of 
disturbance caused by modern cultivation in the allotments, and neither floors in 
other rooms, nor higher occupation levels here or elsewhere had survived. Neverthe- 
less, a later Roman period could be identified. Farther south-west a substantial 
flint and mortar foundation carried a well-built 2-foot wall of broken tiles (X XVII, 
1). It had external buttresses at the corner and along its side. Over the early ditch 
it had broken badly and tilted. The layers contemporary with this wall had all been 
removed by cultivation: but a trench was dug at the point of intersection of its 
north arm with a wall of building XXVII, 2. Here it was clear that the wall of 
XXVII, 1 overlay that of XXVII, 2, and had indeed cracked when it crossed it. 
If, therefore, building XXVII, 2 is dated c. a.v. 340 or later, building XXVII, 
1, which succeeded it, must be placed in the second half of the fourth century and 
in all probability well down in it. 

To have two periods of masonry building of the fourth century is a matter of 
some importance: and in this connexion the fate of the adjoining unexcavated 
allotment area is bound to be of concern. Such a discovery goes far to counter the 
misleading generalizations which have been made from the decay of the residential 
district in the fourth century. It by no means follows that the business life of the 
town was dead.! Here near the forum we are encountering a different state of affairs. 


Buildings XXVII, 4 and XXVI, 1 
Near the southern corner of the allotment field the street which runs north-west 
from the triangular temple was found. There were the remains of buildings on 
each side of it. Building XXVII, 4 was hardly explored, but appeared to be of at 
least two periods. Building XXVI, 1 consisted of a range of rooms and corridor 
? On this question see I. A. Richmond, Roman Britain (1955), pp. 100-1. 
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standing in an enclosure walled off from the street. The walls were 2 ft. 6 in. to 
3 ft. wide, and rather roughly built, and the floors earthen. Further trenching up 
the hedge produced no evidence for either buildings or street, but ploughing and 
the erosion of the lane between them had removed most of the evidence. 


Building XX, 2 

This building adjoined XX, 1, which had been excavated in 1955.1 Here at the 
crest of the hill ploughing had done maximum damage, and little but footings 
remained. As far as could be seen the two buildings were contemporary; the south- 
eastern walls of their respective corridors, though not in quite the same alignment, 
appeared to be of one build. Building XX, 2, however, replaced an oblong building 
on different lines; this in turn overlay some fragmentary flint-and-clay foundations, 
which may have been sleepers for earlier timber buildings. Building XX, 2 was 
probably Antonine; the base of a fourth-century pit in one of the rooms gave a term 
to its duration. 


Building XXI, 1 


The excavation of this building was completed with the uncovering of the stump 
of its north wing.2, Two rooms were found; the more northerly had a plain red 
tessellated floor which was patched with tiles at the door. The walls retained their 
wall plaster for a maximum height of 2ft. 6 in. It was plain white with a horizontal 
dark red band, 1 inch wide, at a height of 1 ft. 6 in., from which a red angle band 
rises in the corners. Below the horizontal band the white plaster bears a pattern of 
random small red and yellow splashes. 

By contrast with the other walls, which were 2 feet wide, those of these rooms 
were 3 feet. Judging by the material lying tumbled on the floor, however, these were 
no more than bulky foundations for half-timbered elevations. The section showed 
a great deal of yellow clay and wall-plaster, but very little flint or tile. No earlier 
structures or layers lay below this end of the building, and outside to the north was 
a metalled yard. 


Building XXII, 1 

Work on this site was confined to obtaining further dating evidence from beneath 
the corridor, and to completing the plan of the cellar. This, at the north corner of 
the building, was a room measuring 16 ft. 3 in. by 14 feet. It had been filled in 
during the third century and a new wall constructed across the filling. The reason 
for this reconstruction was apparent at the north corner where it was found that the 
angle had been supported on a large wooden post, 1 foot square: its socket remained. 
Such a post, buried deep in the damp soil, cannot have lasted more than a half- 
century, despite its size. 

The early filling of the cellar preserved its wall-plaster in situ: it was white with 
red angle bands and horizontal line bordered with thin yellow lines. In the north- 
west wall were two recesses which had once been timber-lined. They, too, were picked 
out in red and yellow lines. 


' For plan, see F.R.8. xlvi, 136. 2 For the 1955 plan, see F.R.8. xlvi, 133. 
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a. Building XXI, 2. Part of swag and candelabrum design on the 
red wall 


4. Coin mould fragments from the Belgic Mint beneath the Roman 
defences (4) 
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Building XXI, 2 

Facing XXII, 1, across the street, part of a fresh building was discovered 
occupying the corner of insula XXI. It had two periods but only in the north-east 
and north-west wings had the plough spared the evidence for the second, which is 
probably to be assigned to the early fourth century. 

The original building had a very unusual construction. Low masonry sleeper 
walls had been constructed, some 2—3 feet high. The tops of these were flat and 
smooth, and were crossed by transverse slots at intervals of about 8 feet. These 
slots had held timber batons and the smoothed mortar of the wall-top had occa- 
sionally bridged them. They were probably used for fixing the timber shuttering 
which was next employed for retaining the clean yellow clay of which the upper 
part of the wall was made. This must have been laid somewhat like a modern 
concrete wall, in a damp condition, for the next stage was to impress on its still 
plastic surface the imprint of a chevron-notched roller. The purpose of this was to 
provide a grip for the wall plaster soon to be applied.' The upper part of the wall 
was thus pure clay about 2 feet thick (pl. 1vc); it does not appear to have required 
a timber frame, for no sockets for uprights were found in the masonry.? 

Subsequently demolitions took place. The south-west corridor was found to 
contain the plaster of its opposite walls lying virtually intact face down. This implies 
intentional demolition, for in natural collapse the walls are unlikely to have fallen 
in opposite directions. In pl. 1 4 the clay body of the wall has been removed, and 
the sheet of plaster is seen lying face down with the chevron pattern in relief 
exposed on its back. Later a further large sheet of plaster was discovered lying face 
down in the courtyard outside this corridor. 

It was obvious that an effort must be made, despite the bad weather, to rescue 
the plaster and attempt a reconstruction. Fortunately Dr. Norman Davey, F.S.A., 
came to our assistance and, building on experience gained last year,3 soon evolved 
a satisfactory method of removing it in sections. A 16-mm. film of the processes 
involved then, and subsequently at all stages of oe | and reconstruction, has 
been made by Mr. M. B. Cookson both as a record and for instructional purposes 
at the Institute of Archaeology. 

All this wall-plaster belonged to the first period of the building, that is to say to 
the second century. It does not seem to have survived the remodelling of the house 
in the early fourth century when these walls were demolished. 

The two walls in the corridor were of red and purple respectively. The purple one 
came down first, and is less well preserved than the red one whose fall was cushioned. 
Both are about 6 feet high, and lengths of up to 20 feet have been removed and are 
being cleaned and reassembled. The patterns are formal. The red wall (pl. 111 a) 
bears very slender yellow candelabra surmounted by conventional wheels with pro- 
jecting torches, reminiscent of Pompeian candelabra, from which floral swags in 
yellow or blue depend. Doves on perches also have their place in the design. Two 
graffiti were found, one a crudely drawn picture of a bird beside a very large egg, 

' Similar walls have been noted by Colonel masonry base, but were entirely of clay. Such walls 


Meates at the Farningham and Lullingstone villas. have been identified also at Canterbury. . 
2 ‘The party-walls in the south-west wing hadno = 3 1955 Report, p. 2. 
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the other the word Equus. The purple wall bears yellow bearded wheat stalks 
enclosing panels supported by diagonal extensions. The panels contain doves. 
Between the panels are bluish-grey circles and ovals outlined in white, perhaps 
formal flowers. 

More remarkable, however, is the third piece of plaster, which appears to have 
fallen from the north-west wall of the courtyard. If so, it must have been protected, 
one would surmise, by a veranda. It consists (pls. 1v 4 and v) of a horizontal frieze 
containing a peopled scroll. The background is bright yellow; the scroll is green; the 
large red flowers alternately top and bottom with their three shark-fin petals suggest 
that it is not a vine.! From the centre of each spiral emerge alternately the full face 
of a feline, possibly a leopard, and a pheasant seen in profile. Of the two present, 
that on the right is a cock. 

Of this remarkable panel some 12 feet survive; it is up to 5 feet high; it will have 
decorated the upper half of its wall; the junction with the ceiling is defined by the 
upper dark red border, which is slightly curved out at the edge. The general 
design, a floral scroll peopled with living creatures, is a well-known classical motif, 
and it enjoyed wide popularity and a very long life in the Mediterranean world. 
The whole subject has been very fully studied by Professor J. M. C. Toynbee and 
Mr. J. B. Ward Perkins in a recent paper.3 But, while the general scheme is familiar, 
precise parallels to this design, or to such designs in this medium, are lacking. Nor 
is this surprising when we remember that the vast majority of peopled scrolls are 
the work of the monumental stone-carver. Here we can only hint at the problems 
raised concerning the inspiration and execution of the present painting; at the light 
it throws on the taste of second-century Verulamium, and the means at command to 
gratify that taste. 

At the time of writing, the work of reassembling this piece is not quite complete: 
work on the others has not proceeded further than the cleaning necessary before 
reassembly. Tribute must be paid to the unstinted devotion and skill of Dr. Davey, 
who has been able to carry out the necessary experiments at the Building Research 
Station. Lord Verulam has offered it on a generously long loan to the Trustees of 
the British Museum, and it is hoped that it will shortly be on display there. 


Site R (fig. 2) 

Beyond the town wall in the water meadow lying between two branches of the 
Ver, a wooden revetment and clay bank were found, which seem to be evidence of 
Roman river-maintenance. Bordering the bank were deposits of sandy silt which 
must mark the Roman bed of the Ver. Here were found 249 late Roman coins, 
vast quantities of fourth-century pottery, and a large number of small objects 
including fibulae, a silver spoon, two pewter plates (one of them (pl. rv 4) inscribed 


Prof. J. M. C. Toynbee suggests an almost- the scroll beneath. Below this is a black panel 
closed acanthus flower in profile emerging from a decorated with yellow tendrils, and below this again 
green calyx of leaves. An alternative view is that a green band above a red panel decorated much 
the artist misunderstood his copy and intended these _like pl. 111 2. 
as torches. 3 Papers of British School at Rome, xviii, 1-43. 

2 Some fragments show that a red band bordered 
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yIVENTIA VICTORICI), and a small chalice of tin or lead. The number and condition 
> of these objects does not suggest that they have been washed downstream as casual 
losses. It is more likely, perhaps, that they were intentionally devoted to the spirit 
of the waters. Interesting stratigraphical evidence was found here for the sub- 
sequent breakdown of Roman drainage, and the growth of marsh deposits anterior 
to the redrainage of modern times. 
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HISTORICAL ARCHAEOLOGY IN KENYA 1948-56 
By James Kirkman, F.S.A. 


In 1948 the ruined Arab town, sixty-five miles north of Mombasa, known as Gedi 
was declared a National Park, and an archaeologist was appointed as Warden of the 
Royal Gedi National Park and the Coastal Historical Sites of Kenya. In the ensuing 
eight years dangerous trees were cut down, crumbling walls were consolidated, and 
the fallen rubble round the principal buildings was removed. Gedi is now pre- 
sented to the world as a place of interest and public resort. Excavations were 
carried out to discover when it was built, and by whom, and the way of life of its 
inhabitants. Excavations were also undertaken at a number of other sites to recover 
the history of the coast of Kenya (pl. x11). From these excavations it has been proved 
that from the thirteenth century there were extensive Arab or Arab-African settle- 
ments all down the coast of Kenya. The extent to which the East African coastal 
culture of the later middle ages can be regarded as truly ‘Arab’ is still undecided. | 
am beginning to think that there is a tendency to overstress, or to assume, a state of 
‘arabism’ in provincial towns, such as Gedi and Ungwana, which never existed. 
These towns from their foundation would have comprised a mixed population 
which had come from the older settlements in Somalia. This mixed population 
would have contributed Hamitic, Bantu, Persian, Indian, and perhaps Indonesian 
elements to the predominantly Arab culture of East Africa. 

These settlements included walled towns, such as the two towns mentioned, 
which were each about 45 acres in extent; smaller towns like Takwa and Kilifi; and 
isolated dwellings or manors, such as Kinuni, of which nothing has survived 
except the family tombs. They were at the height of their prosperity in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. The number of houses and mosques rebuilt in the sixteenth 
century is evidence that the advent of the Portuguese did not at once spell ruin for 
everybody. Towards the end of the century the picture changes. The cessation of 
building reflects the uncertainty of the times. The expeditions of Mirale Bey (1585 
and 1588); the raid of the Zimba (1589); the revolt of Don Geronimo (1631-5) 
and the punitive expeditions that followed them, had fatally affected a brittle 
colonial society which had not the stuff of permanency. There is no evidence that 
either Arabs or Portuguese set up a government such as existed in their own 
countries, even in the narrow coastal strip where they settled, and the relations of 
both with the Africans were on a treaty rather than administrative basis. There 
may also have been climatic deterioration, marked by long periods of low rainfall 
and a falling water-table causing the drying up of wells, to increase the sense of 
frustration and futility. It is interesting to note that the exceptionally favourable 
Nile high-water and low-water levels of the fifteenth century did not continue into 
the sixteenth century. The Arab towns and manors on the mainland were aban- 
doned and the coast, apart from the islands, reverted to a tribal society dominated 
by the savage and unchangeable Galla. Of this upheaval—nothing less than the 
extinction of a civilization—there is no record in Portuguese or Arab sources. It is, 
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however, remembered in the oral tradition of the Arabs and all the coastal Bantu 
tribes. The details vary. Often there are two stories about the same place: one of 


strategic evacuation—‘discretion the better part of valour’-—the other of a desperate 


fight to the last, as the last stand of the Crusaders at Acre. The dominant factor 
was the military prowess of the Galla and the inability of the Arabs, without discip- 
line or tradition of common allegiance, to withstand them. 

Excavation has hitherto provided no evidence of battle—if any battle did take 
place—except perhaps at Mnarani, near Kilifi, but the time of evacuation in the 
early seventeenth century is clear. The sherds of late Ming porcelain with panelled 
sides and pictures of birds and deer, found in the courts of the houses and mosques 
and around the broken tombs, are the last vestiges of the old Arab culture of the 
coast. It continued, though not with the standards of the past, at Mombasa and on 
Bajun Islands, at Lamu, Patta, Fasa, and Siyu, which were out of reach of the 
Galla. The wars of the Portuguese and the Arabs were succeeded by the wars of 
the sultans of Patta and the Mazrui governors of Mombasa—futile campaigns in 
which the victors had no power to hold what they had won or the strength or in- 
clination to push back the tide of barbarism that was engulfing them. In the course 
of the nineteenth century the Omani sultans of Zanzibar, backed by the British 
Navy, were able to reoccupy the old settlements. The Galla, attacked by the Masai 
on the west and the Somali on the north, disappeared into history, leaving the 
towns that they had ruined without wishing to use overgrown with bush and a 
countryside riddled with tsetse fly. 

Of the Portuguese domination of the coast in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries virtually nothing has survived except Fort Jesus in Mombasa and the 
Vasco da Gama Pillar at Malindi. Fort Jesus was begun in 1593, restored exten- 
sively in 1635, and taken by the Arabs on the 13th of December 1698. It is an 
imposing looking fortress of rubble masonry, with ‘broad oreillons’ at the four 
corners, standing on a coral ledge near the mouth of Mombasa harbour. The 
Vasco da Gama Pillar, which is a rocky structure of rubble masonry surmounted 
by a coral cross bearing the arms of Portugal, is not the original padrao brought 
by Vasco da Gama. It is a memorial put up by the Portuguese, possibly in 
1598 when the centenary of the arrival of Vasco da Gama in India was celebrated 
at Goa. ; 

The earliest levels yet found are the substructural levels at Kilepwa, Ungwana, 
and Gedi, of which the heaviest was at Ungwana. The date of these deposits is 
believed to be thirteenth, possibly twelfth century, but not earlier. In these levels 
Chinese porcelain was absent; Islamic sgraffiato, often with the hatched Eastern 
background, was the characteristic import. The local earthenware was thin and 
brittle and consisted mainly of large shouldered pots with round bases, ornamented 
with simple patterns (fig. 1 4). At Gedi there were bowls and pots with rounded ribs 
in the same ware as the shouldered bowls (fig. 1 a). A better class of local ware 
consisted of bowls with incurved lips, a red ochre coat, and a fine burnish. A few 
sherds of an interesting, obviously imported ware had a dark burnished wheel- 
made body, ornamented either with ribs or incised semicircles. It had served as 
a model for the local ribbed ware. 
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It has not been possible to reconstruct any buildings of this period, but they 
would appear to have been of coral rag and red earth, with a thin plaster face 
superior to the later plastering. At Ungwana traces were found of bricks, 2 in. 
thick, which had been laid on a mortared lower course. This is interesting, as there 
is no tradition of building in brick on the coast of Kenya today. 

In the fourteenth century the carinated cooking-pots with short rims (fig. 1 /), 
which had already appeared in the earlier levels, became common. The shouldered 
pots continued but not in the same preponderance over the other types. The fabric 
of these pots and the round bowls which accompanied them became thicker, a 
change from an eighth to a quarter inch (fig. 1c). Attractive moulded and pressed 
glass beads, round, barrel, and biconical, were imported. Yellow and black were 
the favourite colours, occasionally marvered with strands of white or yellow. Opaque 
red, translucent green, yellow, and black cane glass beads also occurred. The 
moulded glass beads may have come from India, the cane from Malaya. 

In the middle of the century Chinese wares, celadon, brown, and white, became 
commoner, and there were new forms and new fashions of ornament in the local 
wares. A round bowl or neckless jar with incised ornament round the opening 
appeared. The round bowls began to be ornamented in the same way. A charac- 
teristic form of this period at Gedi was a round-bottomed bowl with incised 
ornament on a narrow, flat rim (fig 1 ¢). Bowls with bases of any kind were scarce 
until the end of the century. The open lamps became broader and deeper, with 
well-defined vertical sides and spouts (fig. 1 &). 

Little more is known of the buildings of this period than the last. One house at 
Gedi, ‘the House of the Cowries’, goes back to the fourteenth century. It has a 
long, narrow, sunken forecourt, a platform, two long rooms, the outer with a 
lavatory at the end, and at the back a bedroom, a store, and a kitchen. 

The earliest pillar tombs probably go back to this century. The tall tapered type 
surviving now only north of Lamu may be earlier. Pillar tombs (pl. 1x a—) are 
the most interesting monuments on the coast of East Africa. They are square or 
rectangular unroofed enclosures, with a tall pillar in the middle of the east fagade. 
The pillar is either round, tapered, square, octagonal, hexagonal, or fluted. They 
are said to be phallic, but this has to be supported by some evidence other than 
visual reaction. Square pillars were erected in Tanganyika up to a hundred years ago. 
Contemporary with the pillar tombs are similar enclosures with large oval tomb- 
stones, bearing an epitaph incised in plaster, or Arabic words and arabesques, 
carved in coral blocks. A fine collection of these carved stones, belonging to the 
fifteenth century, has been excavated at Mnarani (pl. x1 4). 

The fifteenth century was the golden age of the coast of East Africa and it is to 
this century that most of the existing structures belong, often rebuilt or modified in 
the succeeding hundred years. The Jamia or congregational mosques are rectan- 
gular buildings with apsidal mihrabs and anterooms on both sides of the musalla 
(pl. x a, d). The average size was 70 ft. by 30 ft., and the height 11 ft. from floor to 
roof. The mihrabs have pointed or rounded arches, rising from flat capitals in 
series, sometimes with trefoil insets (pls. 1x d, x1 a). They are set inside a square 
frame, often with panels and square niches. Most of the Jamia of the latter half of 
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the century, as at Gedi (fig. 3 2), have a veranda with open arches, a well, conduit, 
and cistern on the east, and a line of coral bosses between the cistern and veranda 
for scraping the soles of the feet. However, at Mnarani (fig. 4 a) there is another 
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plan, which may be earlier, with a veranda across the breadth of the mosque and 
the well, conduit, and cistern on the south. The plan, even of small mosques (fig, 
4 B—D), normally includes anterooms or ‘ribati’ on each side, and well, conduit, 
and cistern. The flat roofs of coral tiles backed with mortar, about 15 in. thick, 
were carried on squared timbers and supported on rows of square or rectangular 
pillars. A curious feature of many of the mosques, both large and small, was the 
use of an even number of aisles, which meant that one row of pillars had to be 
placed in front of the mihrab, completely obscuring the effect (figs. 3 4, B; 4 D). 
This is an aesthetic insensibility that is surprising in a people who in the plans and 
elevations of their buildings showed a nice sense of proportion. Doorways generally 
had pointed arches. Decoration was sparing. Mihrabs were sometimes ornamented 
with carved coral bosses, herring-bone or cable pattern borders, and fluted sides. 
The use of porcelain bowls instead of coral bosses probably came in towards the end 
of the century. 

Our present knowledge of domestic architecture is confined to Gedi, where a 
standard house-plan seems to have prevailed with little variation in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries (fig. 2). This plan comprised a front court, a platform, and a 
triple series of rooms. Up to the middle of the fifteenth century the court was long 
and narrow, but subsequently it became almost square. From the platform doors led 
into the main room of the house, which was a long room with a lavatory at one end. 
Behind, there were four rooms arranged in two suites of two rooms each, presum- 
ably for the two wives with whom the master of the house was living at the time. 
A later development was the provision of a domestic court, often with a well and 
kitchen (pl. x 4), approached through one of the two suites just mentioned. 

The material ms all buildings was coral rag and red earth, with a plaster face. 
Mortar was used sparingly, round the openings and for the final 2 ft. of the walls 
on which the rafters rested. The doorways and veranda of the later constructions 
had cut coral edging. Floors were of lime and gravel, sometimes 6 in. thick. 
Lavatories were well designed, with pits 27 ft. deep, washing benches, and primitive 
bidets. A raised platform or mastaba for sleeping was not unknown, but never 
became part of the standard architecture of the house. The open courts and streets 
were provided with revetted pits to carry off the rain, which may have been heavier 
than it is today. The impression given by these houses at Gedi is of a civilization 
which might be called ‘colonial and comfortable’, founded by a people who knew 
what they wanted and who lived up to a certain standard. There is little evidence 
of a taste for art or an inclination to extravagance, except perhaps in buying 
porcelain. 

The fifteenth-century palace at Gedi (pl. 1x) is a development of the standard 
house-plan. Here two wings took the place of the two pairs of rooms, which re- 
mained as anterooms through which the wings were reached. The front court 
became the court of audience (pl. xc), and two other courts were built at the ends 
of the two wings as the se/amitk and the haramltk. 

The only commercial quarters found have been a long court leading up to a 
platform with a lavatory, which is believed to have been a market; a sunken court 
with seats round the sides and a small room and lavatory at the end, possibly a 
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mosques were divided by cross-walls 
shippers in the mosque. The town walls were about 9 ft. high and of no great 
strength. They would suffice to keep out animals and, if resolutely manned, to stop - 
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coffee shop; and a house and veranda with large water pots cut across and used as 
fireplaces, certainly a cookshop for helawa or kebab. 
Every two or three houses had a 


— well, and the large wells outside the 
or the use of the public as well as of the wor- 
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a rush, but would be of very little use against a determined enemy. The gates were 
little more than check posts, where strangers could be examined 2 being 
allowed to disperse inside the city. Clearly, until the advent of the Portuguese and 
the Galla, the Arab settlers did not concern themselves to any great extent with 
defence. 

In the fifteenth century there was a considerable expansion of oversea trade. 
Celadon was imported in large quantities and, with it, smaller quantities of ying 
ch’ing, white porcelain, and brown stoneware. Blue-and-white was found in early 
fifteenth-century levels and became commoner towards the end (pl. x1 @), but celadon 
remained the dominant Chinese ware until the sixteenth century. In the Islamic 
glazed earthenware, green or blue, glossy lead-glazed monochromes took the place 
of the inferior yellow and black geometrical ware. Figured wares became com- 
moner in the second half of the century. A blue and white ware on a paste body 
under an evanescent tin glaze, and a ware with formalized floral patterns in black, 
purple, green, and blue on a white or yellow ground on a buff body (pl. x1 c) were 
characteristic classes. Among the local wares the short-necked pots gave way to 
pots with medium necks, sometimes with rounded carination or with fingernail 
ornament that is believed to be a tribal mark. At Ungwana a superior local ware 
with a red ochre coat and incised linear ornament under a light burnish was found. 
The counterpart of this ware at Gedi were bowls with straight sides, hollowed bases, 
and a vertical line-burnish. Towards the end of the century carinated pots with long 
necks and low waists (fig. 1 m) came into vogue, and a sandy-buff ware including 
bowls, carinated bowls, jars,and lamps became common. Jars with incised ornament 
on the neck had been known from the fourteenth century; in the fifteenth, the same 
incised ornament is transferred to the shoulders. The beads were less interesting. 
Red opaque and other cane glass and shell beads were most numerous; less 
common were small cursorily wound glass beads, cornelians, and crystals. 

In the sixteenth century there is little change but a development of factors already 
in operation. In buildings there is an extended use of mortar in the walls and cut- 
coral edgings for pillars and doorways. Cut-coral decoration of mosques and 
tombs is replaced by porcelain and glazed earthenware bowls, preferably blue-and- 
white. Instances of this are known from the earlier centuries, but by the sixteenth 
century ornamental carving in coral seems to be extinct, save for the monotonous 
herring-bone border. In the houses, bathrooms with internal cisterns first made 
their appearance. Chinese blue-and-white and white porcelain, large Canton jars, 
and the blue and white Islamic monochromes are the main ceramic imports. In the 
local wares the burnished vessels and the cooking-pots with fingernail ornament 
disappear, while the sandy-buff ware becomes commoner. The forms of this ware 
are identical with the forms of the ordinary local ware, but the vessels are invariably 
better made. The cooking-pots with long necks and exaggerated low waists become 
universal. Bowls with hollowed and ring bases (fig. 1 7) are common, sometimes 
with a dark crimson-lake coat, generally not burnished. A tall jar with short neck 
(fig. 1 g) was used extensively in this period, often sunk in the floor for storing 
grain. A new form, only found in the sixteenth or late fifteenth century, is the 
mziga, a horned pot of varying size used as a charcoal stove (fig. 1 0). Like the pots 
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with low waists and long necks, it is characteristic of the sixteenth century. A few 
sherds and two plates of Portuguese majolica, and a single Venetian inlaid glass bead 
have been found as evidence of European contacts. The Venetian bead, of course, 
could easily have come via Egypt before the visit of Vasco da Gama. 

The above information comes from a number of sites besides Gedi, which is the 
type site of the Arab culture on the coast of Melinde. Each site has a distinctive 
character and interest of its own, but the culture is clearly uniform. All except 
Kilindini came to an end in the early seventeenth century. 

Gedi is a large walled town, ten miles from Malindi, with seven mosques, a 

palace, and a number of large houses. The town was founded in the thirteenth 
century; most of what has survived belongs to the fifteenth, when it was entirely 
rebuilt, with new walls. The Great Mosque and the excavations around it have 
been published; the Palace and the houses are now being prepared for publication. 
The remarkable feature about Gedi is its distance from any navigable waterway, and 
its apparent lack of any reason for existence. In the lowest levels quantities of iron- 
stone pebbles and slag were found, and it may have been one of the iron-working 
centres of Melinde, mentioned by the Arab geographers. 
Kilepwa is a small unwalled settlement, possibly a little earlier in date, with a 
mosque, tombs, and a few houses on an island at the entrance to the inner part of 
»  Mida Creek, about two miles from Gedi. It produced a fine collection of shouldered 
bowls with an interesting early fourteenth-century blue-and-white dragon vase. 
The excavation report was published in the Antig. Fourn. xxxii (1952), 168-84. 

Kilindini. The mosque of the WaKilindini on Mombasa Island is the Jamia of 
| the Swahili clan of that name, who came on to the island at the end of the sixteenth 
or in the early seventeenth century after the greater part of the old inhabitants had 
been consumed by cannibals. It was built in the late seventeenth or eighteenth 
century, and abandoned in 1837. 

Kinuni, on the coast between Kilifi and Mombasa, is a small site of the ‘manor’ 
type with a group of five tombs, not earlier than the end of the fifteenth century. 
Mnarani is a small town on a high bluff overlooking Kilifi Creek. It covered 
{ about ro acres and had two mosques, one large with an ornate mihrab, once with 
| richly carved mouldings like a romanesque doorway, and a number of tombs. The 
| tombs have fine carved coral tombstones rising from the 5-ft. enclosure walls. It 
does not go back beyond the fourteenth century. 

Takwa is a small walled settlement of the same date as Kinuni at the end of a creek 
on the Island of Manda, opposite Lamu. The principal feature is a large mosque 
with a pillar above the mihrab. It is the subject of an article in 4rs Orientalis, ii. 

Ungwana is another site of the Gedi type but situated, like Mogadishu, on a line 
| of sandhills two miles east of the present mouth of the river Tana. It has the finest 
Jamia in Kenya, and another elaborately decorated mosque with a mihrab recess 
with concave sides, like a rococo pavilion. None of the houses have yet been cleared. 
It goes back to the thirteenth, possibly the twelfth, century. 

After seven years of work in Kenya, the earliest historical fact on the east coast of 
} tropical Africa is still the inscription on the mihrab of the Jamia of Kizimkazi on 
| Zanzibar Island, with its date a.u. 500(a.D. 1107). However, it is possible that earlier 
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sites may be found. The tenth century is the traditional date for the foundation of 
Kilwa, Mombasa, and Zanzibar, and Lamu is mentioned by an Arab geographer of 
the ninth century. So far no sign has been found of pre-Islamic settlements. 
However, the argument ex absentio is the weakest of all arguments. So/vitur 
excavando! The work goes on! 


The Arab settlements on the coast of Kenya (pl. x11) fall into four principal groups: - 


1. A northern group situated on the thirty-mile stretch of mainland between the Lamu 
Archipelago and Somalia. The principal site is Omwe, but the area is probably part of the 
country known as Shungwaya, whose metropolis was the ruined town near Birkao. 

The architecture is marked by tall, tapering pillars, mosques with trefoliated mihrabs, and 
houses lavishly applied with niches. This was an area which had been on the fringe of civilization 
from pre-Islamic days and the governing classes would have contained from the beginning 
Hamitic elements which would have influenced the culture of the immigrant Arabs. 

2. An island group, comprising the islands of Patta, Lamu, Manda, and Ndau, which is 
architecturally and probably racially related to the northern group. The Galla invasions of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries led to extensive migrations from the mainland and the 
foundation or refounding of the subsequently important towns of Faza and Siyu. 

No tapered pillar tombs have been found on the islands, but trefoliate mihrabs are characteristic. 
It is unlikely that any of the standing monuments, except possibly the pillar behind the Riadho 
Mosque at Lamu, are older than the sixteenth century. The rule of the old Nabahani dynasty of 
Patta continued, though the new elements of the population did not make for stability. 

3. A Malindi group, extending from opposite Lamu to Kilifi Creek. In the sixteenth century 
the sheikh of Malindi was said to have come from Luziwa and claimed lordship over the whole of 
thisareaand the island of Lamu. This lordship was no longer effective, but there are resemblances 
between the architecture and the culture of the Sabaki and Tana areas. The local earthenware 
of the earlier levels at Gedi and Ungwana is identical, and only diverges in the fifteenth century. 
The pillar tombs are smaller, and are octagonal or fluted in form; the mihrabs have pointed arches; 
the houses are less lavishly endowed with niches than in the north and on the islands. The archi- 
tecture of the Tana basin is closer to Malindi than it is to the island or northern group. 

4. Mombasa and the south extending from Kilifi Creek to the boundaries of Otondo (the 
present Utondwe near Saadani in Tanga district), which seems to have been closely connected 
with Zanzibar. Mombasa was a so-called Shirazi foundation and should have had closer con- 
nexions with the south than with the north, but the architecture that has survived is similar to the 
style of the Malindi group. The abundance and the quality of the carved tombstones at Mnarani 
are, however, superior to anything found so far in other areas. 


A. Great Mosque, Gedi (fig. 3) 


Sixteenth-century Jamia with four aisles, divided by three rows of six rectangular pillars; six 
doors, three in the east and three in the west wall. On the east, veranda with arcade of pointed 
arches; well, conduit, and cistern; on the west, open platform. Mosque and veranda divided into 
two parts by a wall immediately south of the central doorway. 

The earlier, mid-fifteenth-century, Jamia had the same number of square pillars; and an 
anteroom on the west with a central door. On the east was apparently an open platform, and the 
well, conduit, and cistern mentioned above. 


B. Great Mosque, Ungwana (Kipini) (fig. 3) 
Sixteenth-century Jamia with three aisles, divided by two rows of five square pillars; two doors 
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in north wall; two doors in east wall; tall masonry mimbar of seven steps. Anteroom, veranda, 
well, conduit, and cistern on east. 

An earlier, late fifteenth-century, plan had three rows of six square pillars; the same two doors 
in the north wall, but four doors in the east; and a single door in the west wall, leading down into 
an older Jamia. 

The older Jamia was an early fifteenth-century building with eight doors, four in the east and 
four in the west wall. Subsequently an anteroom of two aisles, divided by a row of five square 
pillars, was added on the west, which in the later fifteenth century was covered by a roof of ten 
small domes with barrel vaults at each end. At the north end of the anteroom was a door, sub- 
sequently blocked, with a cistern outside. On the east of the mihrab was another door, which was 
subsequently blocked. 


A. Great Mosque, Mnarani (fig. 4) 


Fifteenth-century Jamia with three aisles, divided by two rows of five square pillars; seven 
doors, three in east, three in west, and one in south wall. Anterooms on both sides, entrance 
lobby at north end of east anteroom. Main entrance in middle of south wall, with doors on each 
side, leading into the anterooms; subsidiary entrance at north end of east anteroom. On the south, 
wide platform with well, conduit, and cistern. 

An earlier plan consisted of musalla and anteroom or court on the west only. 

In the sixteenth century, the fifteenth-century plan was modified by the removal of the west 
anteroom; the blocking of the north and south doors of the west wall; the central and south 
doors of the east anteroom, and the arch between the east anteroom and the entrance lobby. 


B. Mosque by the Sea, Muungi, near Gazi 


Mosque with anterooms on east and west; no aisles; two doors, symmetrically placed in the east 
and west walls of the musalla. Entrances, two in the east wall, one in the south wall, no doors 
in wall of west anteroom. 

Unexcavated, probably sixteenth century. 


C. Mosque, Ras Uwani 


Mosque without aisles or anterooms; entrances asymmetrically placed at north end of west 
wall and south end of east wall. 
Unexcavated, perhaps fifteenth century. 


D. Mosque of the Long Conduit, Gedi 


Mosque with two aisles, divided by two square pillars; two doors in east and one in west wall; 
anterooms, well, conduit, and cistern on east; one entrance in east and one in west wall. 

Original plan consisted of musalla, east anteroom, and well only. Later a west anteroom was 
added, which was subsequently demolished. 

Cleared but not excavated, fifteenth century. 


E. Mosque of the Domes, Mwana 


Mosque with three aisles, divided by two rows of three square pillars; two entrances in east 
wall and one in west wall. Roof consisted of ten domes and two barrel vaults, one at each end of 
the central aisle. 

Unexcavated, probably fifteenth century. 


Plan of the house block at Gedi (fig. 2) 


The oldest of the houses on the plan is the ‘House of the Cowries’, which from the level of the 
foundations must go back to the fourteenth century. It continued to be occupied until the middle 
of the fifteenth century. 
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The ‘House of the Two Rooms’ is another early building, probably early fifteenth century, 
but the ‘House of the Panelled Walls’, to which it is attached, has been rebuilt. 

The ‘House of the Sunken Court’, the ‘House of the Iron Lamp’, and the ‘House of the 
Venetian Bead’ have been rebuilt on substantially the same ground plans. 

The two remaining houses, the ‘House of the Scissors’ and the “House of the Ivory Box’, are 
additions of the sixteenth century. 

The group of commercial buildings; the market, the shop, perhaps a coffee shop, and the 
cookhouse may also go back to the fifteenth century. They are built in the ruins of a house 
which extended back to the ‘House of the Sunken Court’. 

Walls shown in outline are the remains of houses in ruin, at the end of the sixteenth century. 

No excavations have yet been made below the floors of these houses, but natural soil was 
reached in cuttings below the street outside the ‘House of the Cowries’, at the street junction to 
the east of it, and below the supposed coffee shop. The dating is based on the finds from these 
cuttings. 


Local earthenware (fig. 1) 

A selection of characteristic forms of local earthenware of the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
century. Certain simple forms, mostly of round-bottomed bowls, found in all levels except the 
earliest have been omitted. Forms of vessels of which no complete section has yet been excavated 
have also been omitted. 

References to published specimens are by figure number; to others by site, area, and level. 
Dating refers to the actual vessel illustrated and does not imply that the form is confined to the 
century mentioned. Most sixteenth-century forms also occurred in the later fifteenth century. 


a. Bowl with thin red earthenware body and ribbed ornament (Gedi Great Mosque, fig. 11 a), 
earliest level, thirteenth, possibly twelfth, century. 

b. Bowl of similar fabric with incised ornament (Gedi 110 H 7), same period. 

c. Bowl of similar form but thicker fabric, transitional type (Gedi 113 A 9a), from below floor 
of tomb built in a.p. 1399), fourteenth century. 

d. Hemispherical bowl (Gedi 110 AE), sixteenth century. 

e. Wide-mouthed bowl with nearly straight sides, incised ornament on flat lip, and on edge of 
bow! (Kilepwa, fig. 3 g), fourteenth century. 

f. Bowl with hollowed base (Gedi 34 AE 2), sixteenth century. 

g. Bowl with wide mouth flattened on inside, straight sides and hollowed base (Gedi 89 5), 
fifteenth century. 

h. Similar bowl but with lip chamfered on outside (Gedi 105 L 2), sixteenth century. 

i. Carinated bowl with straight sides above carination and hollowed base, dark crimson coat on 
outside (Ungwana 111 B 2), sixteenth century. 

j. Beaker with short sides, red rim (Ungwana I P 6a), fifteenth century. 

k. Lamp with near horizontal lip, crimson rim (Gedi 98 B 2). 

/. Carinated cooking-pot with short concave neck and incised ornament (Gedi 113 A 8, from 
below floor of tomb built in a.p. 1399), fourteenth century. 

m. Carinated cooking-pot with long straight neck and dotted ornament (Gedi 110 Z 4), fifteenth 
century. 

n. Small Te with short neck and round bottom (Ungwana I P 2), sixteenth century. 

0. Maziga or horned charcoal stove (Gedi 105 W 2), sixteenth century. 

p. Large pear-shaped jar with wide mouth and no neck (Gedi 34 AL, built into masonry of 
Palace), late fifteenth century. 

gq. Large pear-shaped jar with short neck (Gedi 108 AF 2), fifteenth century. 
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METALLIC BLACK SLIP VASES FROM CENTRAL 
GAUL WITH APPLIED AND MOULDED DECORATION 


By Grace Simpson 


Tuirty-two fragments of this rare variety of Roman provincial pottery are illus- 
trated in this paper. In England they are distributed from Southampton and 
Cirencester to York, London, and Colchester. On the Continent a cup was found 
at Rottweil (no. 14), and Déchelette recorded numerous examples found in France, 
in particular at Lezoux in Central Gaul. 

Mr. B. R. Hartley has kindly allowed a number of examples known to him to 
be included, and I wish to thank him for his notes and comments on them.? The 
writer acknowledges her indebtedness to Joseph Déchelette, whose book revealed 
the great variety of forms, decoration, and colour in the ornamented products of 
the Gaulish potters. These products are generally known in this country as samian 
ware. A definition of this term composed by Professor J. M. C. Toynbee and the 
writer is offered as follows: samian ware has a fine red-pink paste coated with glossy 
slip usually red but sometimes metallic black or marbled, on a surface either plain 
or decorated with relief work (normally moulded, but also applied or trailed on— 
en barbotine) or with incised patterns or with rouletting. It was made in Gaul from 
¢. A.D. 20 to ¢. A.D. 260 and had some direct derivatives in Spain, Britain al 
ter), and Raetia (Westerndorf).3 A small ‘s’ is used in samian ware, following 
Professor Eric Birley’s example, to indicate, like the small ‘c’ in china, a distinctive 
class of table-ware and not a geographical location. 

The vases described in this paper are included in the above definition; and it was 
Déchelette who first recorded that red and black wares both with either applied or 
moulded decoration were made in Central Gaul. The two varieties, the applied 
and the moulded, are each associated with different forms of vessels appropriate to 
their method of manufacture. The commonest applied vessels are Déchelette 
Forms 72 and 74 with either red or black metallic x and these are wheel-turned 
vases or cups with applied plaques placed at or above the widest diameter. Moulded 
decoration is never placed thus, for if it were the vessel could not be extracted from 
the mould; and on the common red Dr. 30 and 37, and on the uncommon Dr. 64, 
67, and 68, with either red or black slips, the moulded decoration lies below the 


1 J. Déchelette, Les Vases ctramiques ornés de la 
Gaule romaine, Paris, 1904. 

2 Dr. D. B. Harden, Professor J. M.C. Toynbee, 
Professor Donald Atkinson, and Miss M. Bimson 
(British Museum Laboratory) are sincerely thanked 
for their help; and also all who have allowed sherds 
to be included here or have provided photographs. 
The Museums concerned are recorded in the Lists. 
Mr. Wilfred Dodds made the drawings, and I am 
much indebted to him for undertaking this arduous 
task. 


3. Terra sigillata is not employed here because the 
strict meaning of that term does not include the 
plain wares and refers only to vessels ‘decorated with 
little figures’; Cicero, Verr. 11, 4, 14, § 32, sigillati 
scyphi—metal (silver) cups. 

4 Déchelette, ii, 167-234, ‘Vases a reliefs d’ap- 
plique’. 

5 Two moulds were used to make the South 
Gaulish jugs; cf. Hermet, Le Graufesengue, pls. 4, 5, 
nos. 13, 15, 18. 
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greatest diameter of the vessel. Dr. Oswald and Dr. Pryce noted that Déchelette 
Form 74 ‘is simply his Form 67 furnished with handles’ and that on the latter ‘the 
moulded decoration is confined to the lower portion of the ovoid wall. In the case 
of Form 74, the potter in order to decorate the upper half of the bowl in relief has 
perforce resorted to the applied method.”! 

The colour of the metallic slip ranges from black through brown-grey to copper 
or bronze, with a silver or bronze sheen. The slip is thin and often on parts of the 
applied figures and ornaments the buff or reddish re clay body gleams 
through the surface-colour (nos. 16 and 19). This metallic effect was a deliberate 
attempt to reproduce the appearance of metal, particularly silver or bronze cups 
and vases. Déchelette described it as vernis métallique.? 

Whether the slip was black, or métallique, grey, or brown, it would seem that a 
similar technique was employed for all these variations, which are due to lack of 
control in the kilns3 and to trial and error in the composition of the clays used by 
the potters. Furthermore, all samian slips are in a real sense metallic, whether they 
are of the common red colour or of the black varieties, for all were made from 
special and uncommon clays rich in illite, which in a natural state contains iron as 
an impurity (ébid., pp. 201-2). 

Miss Mavis Bimson, of the Research Laboratory of the British Museum, has 
recently and successfully experimented in making samian ware, and with her per- 
mission I am also using her notes on an analysis of three fragments of black samian, 
black Rhenish ware, and black colour-coated Castor ware. 

On firing samian ware to produce the common red colour, she comments: 


The chief difficulty was to keep the smoke out of the kiln as the iron oxide in the slip was 
very easily reduced to a black form. The problem was solved in the case of the samian kiln at 
Colchester by taking the flames and hot gases through the firing chamber in pipes of clay so 
that there was no risk of contact. 


It was not, therefore, difficult to produce the black surface, which she describes as 


a furnace effect obtained by the reduction of ferric oxide in an atmosphere of carbon monoxide. 
Given an appropriate clay, it appears that the glossy surfaces of samian, Rhenish, and Castor 
colour-coated wares can all be produced, as regards appearance, by variations of the oxidation- 
reduction process, though the degree of oxidation does not lend itself to recording by 
chemical analysis. 


Black vases would not necessarily have to be fired in a different kiln from those 
normally used for firing the common red samian ware. If, after normal firing, all 
vents were closed ‘a reducing atmosphere would automatically ensue’ (édid., p. 201). 


1 Oswald and Pryce, 4n Introduction to the Study 
of Terra Sigillata (London, 1920), p. 230. 

2 The beaded border around the appliqué type 
46 is decorative (cf. the patera handles, Déchelette, 
ii, pl. vir) and the beads are not, as Déchelette sup- 
posed, the impressions made in the clay by an origi- 
nal{metal vessel from which the type might have 
been taken. Professor Toynbee informs me that 
she has not seen any Roman silver or bronze vessels 


with applied and riveted designs. The effect would 
have been distinctly like a patch. 

3 Mavis Bimson, Antig. Fourm. xxxvi (1956), 
200-4, “The Technique of Greek Black and Terra 
Sigillata Red’. Unintentional variations occurred 
in a modern experiment described by Miss Bimson 
(203), for three vessels were fired at the same time, 
and two were slightly reduced and the third became 
black. 
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Such a process was apparently not an economic proposition at Lezoux: for, out of 
the hundreds of potters who made the myriads of red plain and decorated vessels 
so successfully exported throughout the western empire, only a handful of potters 
made the black vessels. Little is known about the structure of kilns at Lezoux,! 
but a samian kiln excavated in 1953 by Monsieur R. Terrisse at Martres de Veyre 
retained the remains of clay pipes through which the flames and gases had passed. 
Similar pipes were found in the samian kiln at Colchester. This was presumably 
the normal type of samian ware kiln. 

The effect of the reduction process on the clay body of the vessels was variable. 
No. 6 has a patchy black metallic external surface, but the interior surface has kept 
its red ferric coloration because it was fired in an inverted position and thus the 
inside was protected from the fumes. Appropriately, the clay body of this vessel is 
party-coloured: that part on the inside is reddish, while the outer half is pale brown. 
Nos. 17 and 25 are black on both external and internal surfaces—they were fired 
standing upright—and the clay body has remained red. On the other hand, nos. 15 
and 24 are also black on both surfaces, but their clay body is pale brown or buff. 
Therefore, on some unprotected pots the reduction process was sufficiently pene- 
trating to alter the colour of the entire vessel. So much variation in the resulting 
colour has no real significance: it is due to very small inconsistencies in the com- 
position of the slip, and in the control of the kilns, a little too much smoke, or its 
introduction at different times. These things may account for all the gradations of 
colour. However, the blanching of the clay body has caused some people to doubt 
whether, for example, no. 29 could be samian ware at all.2 Alternatively, it has 
been suggested that no. 19 is like black Rhenish ware which normally has a red 
body.3 

This identification of the red-bodied vases with black Rhenish ware, and of the 
buff-bodied vases with Castor colour-coated ware is interesting because, although in 
the instances just cited the two vessels are actually in samian ware, there is in fact 
a relationship between metallic black samian, black Rhenish, and some Castor 
wares. It is a relationship in technique: in the clays used, the preparation of the 
slip, the ornamentation by rouletting and ex darbotine, in the manner of firing, and 
in the general appearance. The differences between the three (apart from those 
of date and places of production) are in the style of the decoration and in the forms 
of the vessels. It may be supposed that Rhenish and Castor wares were developed 
by potters who borrowed some, but not all, of the techniques of the Gaulish potters. 
Archaeological evidence for the periods of their production is consistent with this 
supposition. The metallic black samian seems to have been made from the Trajanic 
to the Antonine periods; and it was during the Antonine period that the earliest 
en barbotine Castor cups and Rhenish beakers were made.* 

' There is a photograph of a second-century kiln * J. Curle, Newstead (1911), pp. 254-6; K. M. 
at Lezoux with numerous clay pipes; cf.G. Chenet Kenyon, Leicester (1948), p. 120; Oelmann, Nieder- 
and G. Gaudron, La Céramique sigillée d’ Argonne bieber (1914), Taf. 2, types 29-38; Ludowici, 


(1955), fig. 40. Rheinzabern: examples of barbotine red samian 
2 Antig. Fourn. xxxiv, 67-68, where it is de- cups were reproduced in O. & P., pls. yxx1x, Lxxx. 
scribed as Castor ware. Pottery very like British barbotine Castor ware was 


3 Arch. Cant. \xix (1955), 71. made in northern France in the later empire. 
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Metallic black samian ware must be distinguished from ordinary red samian 
ware which, accidentally, has been burned in a fire, but these do not have the 
metallic sheen of the genuine black ware. Their clay body turns grey; and can 
thus be readily distinguished. 

The moulded metallic black samian ware illustrated here falls, with only two 
exceptions, into four distinct styles of decoration. Three of these are characteristic 
of, and may be attributed to, three Lezoux potters, LIBERTVs, BVTRIO, and PATERNVS, 
and the fourth style—although an ‘untidy’ one—is nevertheless distinctive, but at 
present it cannot be associated with any known potter. LIBERTvs was a Trajanic 
potter, Bvrrio mainly Hadrianic, and paTernvs worked during the Antonine 
period. The only signed moulded metallic black vases known are five by LIBERTVs, 
nos. I, 2, §, and two more from Lezoux, three by Bvrrio, and one by PATERNVs, 
no. 7.! Only one name-stamp is known in Britain on appliqué ware, no. 26 signed 
PAT retrograde, and as it is on the plaque and not on the pot, it must belong to the 
mould-maker. Déchelette recorded ten complete or fragmentary name-stamps on 
moulds for making the applied plaques.” 

Speculation is hazardous, for although aviTvs, MARCVS, MATERNVS, and PRISCVS 
or PRISCIANVs are known makers of moulded figured samian at Lezoux, it does not 
necessarily follow that they were the same men who made the appliqué moulds. 
Doubtless many potters possessed the same names. It is, therefore, impossible to 
associate the appliqué potter pat with the moulded ware potter PATERNVs, much as 
one would like to do so. 

Figure-types, however, provide a definite connexion between the potters who 
made moulded ware and those who made appliqué ware at Lezoux, although at 
present the names of the latter potters are unknown. Twenty-one figure-types are 
common to both moulded and appliqué ware, and ten of these are on black appliqué 
vases.3 Amongst the forty-four appliqué types recorded by Déchelette on Form 74, 
sixteen are on vases 4 vernis métallique.* 

At Lezoux, figure-types were always the main features of decorated vessels, and 
there was one potter, LIBERTVs, who was outstanding as an originator of figure- 

Déchelette, i, Lipertvs: 282, 28, 29 from Marci, M[a]r[TI]ALIs, MATERNI, PRisc[, PvL[, sAT[, 
Lezoux; 283, 60 (no. 2); 283, 64 (no. 5). BvTRIO: SEVERINI svRIV, JATV [MA]NV. 

257, 17, 25; and 296, 17. PATERNVS: 290, 43 4 Déchelette, 12, 16, 18, 43, 46, §1, 57, 69, 75, 


(no. 7). 80, 100, 104, 105, 108, 131, 154 (no. 12 from 
2 Déchelette, ii, 173: AVITI, MAGNANI MANV M, Wroxeter). 


Appliqué Moulded 


3 Recorded by Déchelette D.18 =D.95 = 0O.148 
D.46 =D.191 =O. 373 
D.51 =D.296 = 0.526 — 
D.69 =D.344 = 0.638 (orig.) 
D. 104 = D. 6604 = O. 1210 LiBERTVs style 
D. 154 = D. rorr = O. 2324 LiBertvs (orig.) 
PATERNVS 
High Cross (no. 32) — =D.319 =O.590 .ipertvs (orig.) 
Whilton Lodge (no. 26) — =D.60¢ =O.102 
Verulamium (no. 31) — =D.873 =0.1777 — 
re = — ==0.1784 BvTRIO 
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types. Perhaps a quarter of all the types used in the Central Gaul potteries origin- 
ated in his workshop and were made either by him or by an artist in his employ, 
for 153 different figure-types are known on his signed bowls.! Three of his signed 
moulded types and one in his style are also on black applied vases (p. 32, n. 3), 
but it should not be supposed that LiperTvs necessarily made the plaques or the 
vases _— : it is natural that some of his many beautiful types should have been 
copied. 

LIBERTVS Was an innovator in other ways, for the small vases Forms 65 and 66, 
and probably the dish Form 71, are exclusive to him. He also originated the 
Form 64 which was later made by svrrio, and (in the metallic black slip) by the 
nameless ‘untidy potter’ already mentioned. LiBeRTvs and Bvrrio made the Form 
67 and they seem to have been the last potters to do so and the only ones in Central 
Gaul. svrrio worked for tisertvs and succeeded him,? employing many of his 
figure-types, one ovolo, some of his special forms, and also the technique of making 
the black slip. PATERNVs was one of several potters who succeeded svTrio and 
employed his figure-types, decorative details, and styles of decoration, but, unlike 
his associates, PATERNvs made the black slip; and he and svrrio alone made the 
Form 68 which is a development from Form 67. | 

This very restricted group of potters, LIBERTVS, BVTRIO, PATERNVS, and the ‘untidy 
potter’, not only made most of the known examples of black moulded ware, but 
were also responsible for all the aberrant forms of moulded vases, both red and 
black, known to have been made at Lezoux. 

Furthermore, L1BERTvs experimented with a white slip.3 The question arises 
whether LibertTvs can have experimented with, and thus introduced, the metallic 
black slip to Central Gaul. On moulded ware its use is apparently restricted to his 
immediate associates and successors. On applied ware the evidence for its makers 
is wholly insufficient. His style of decoration is closely copied from the designs on 
metal vessels,* and indeed his style is remarkably different from that of all other 
Central Gaulish potters in this respect. No. 1 is typical of his work with its simple 
yet balanced arrangement of the figures and the numerous small face-masks. 
Sometimes he attempted to show perspective by putting smaller figures higher up 
in the design than the larger figures. It may be said of Lisertvs that no other 
potter in Central Gaul had such inventive genius for his craft. 

The illustrations of applied vases (pls. x111, x1v) show examples of superb artistry 
(nos. 19 and 34), of competent work (nos: 25 and 29), and of coarse, inferior work 
(nos. 27 and 33). As already mentioned, the makers of the vases were not neces- 
sarily the makers of the plaques: The plaques were first made in moulds and then 
pressed on to the vessels. Professor J: M. C. Toynbee wrote: 

Apart from the misconception in the drapery, the Upchurch plaque [no. 19] is an excep- 
tionally fine piece of work of its kind—graceful, delicate, and sensitive. The medallion is, in 


! Déchelette recorded 134 types and J. A. Stan- produced in O. & P., pl. xx1, 7, Form 65. A white 


field added 19 more. slip contains very little or no iron. 
2 F. Oswald, “The decorated work of the potter 4 O. & P., p. 137: ‘many of his figure-types can 
Butrio’, F.R.S. xx, 71-77. be traced back to prototypes in metal’; 


3 Déchelette, i, 283, 54, found at Vichy; re- 
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fact, much finer than is the case with the general run of pottery medallions of this type, so 
that the possibility suggests itself that it was made in a mould taken from a decorated silver 
vessel.! 


The other plaques illustrated here, and all the drawings of appliqué figures in 
Déchelette, are inferior to this beautiful sherd, and doubtless they were made in 
clay moulds. Its superior quality and elaborate group of figures have been thought 
to separate it from any known Roman ware, but it 1s included here because of its 
appliqué decoration, its form (probably Form 74), and its metallic black slip. A 
few elaborate groups of red appliqué figures were illustrated by Déchelette, and 
while this is at present by far the finest group known, there can never have been 
many examples of such remarkable decorated vases which, when they were made, 
must have been expensive rarities. 

The type-specimen of Form 74 in red samian illustrated by Déchelette (ii, 
pl. 1, 3) and found at Lezoux, has an applied plaque on which a lion is running 
towards the right over some long tufts of grass with leafy branches in the back- 
ground. A similar plaque, but in black samian, was found long ago at Leicester 
(no. 30) but has not previously been published. These vessels are of particular 
interest because the grass-tufts are unusual on Lezoux ware (though Déchelette 
had no doubt that it was made there); these grass-tufts were derived from South 
Gaulish ware of the late Flavian period, and Oswald and Pryce suggested (O. & 
P., p. 230) that this plaque was made early in the second century. 

The ordinary appliqué figure-types are similar in style to the moulded figure- 
types of Central Gaul, and some were common to both techniques. The Central 
Gaulish types were modelled from life or from imported statues of good quality 
and are classical in inspiration and feeling. In comparison with them the figure- 
types on South and East Gaulish wares are crude and barbaric as is much Roman 
provincial sculpture. 

Unfortunately, and contrary to much archaeological practice, figure-types are 
an unsatisfactory method of dating samian ware, or of attributing unsigned bowls 
or fragments to individual potters, if unsupported by unobtrusive details in the 
design less likely to be copied such as ovolos and ornaments: for potters borrowed 
figure-types from each other, and handed them on to their successors, and often 
types were copied, and some types were used at Lezoux throughout the whole 
course of the second century. 

The appliqué fragment signed pat (no. 26) was found in a rubbish pit containing 
pottery up to the middle of the second century including a Dr. 37 in the style of 
BvTRIO.2 No. 31 from the Verulamium theatre was found in a late-second-century 
context; but most of them, like unusual and interesting relics generally, have no 
exact location or were found unstratified. No. 19 was picked up from the tidal 
mud flats of the Upchurch Marshes which were probably not occupied, owing to 
subsidence, after the late second century; no. 6 was found in a disturbed level near 
a Roman villa at Catterick; and no. 30, perhaps the most interesting piece of all, 

1 J. M. C. Toynbee and I. Noel Hume, 4rch. Bailey, and to Mr. A. Warhurst (Northampton 


Cant. \xix (1955), 73-74- Museum), for allowing me to examine the samian 
2 My thanks are due to the excavator, Mr. E.D. ware from this pit. 
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was found in 1877 at Leicester. Déchelette was of the opinion that this type of 
applied ware was made in the second century but that a more precise chronological 
definition was not then possible; and little more can be said today. However, he 
did not particularly note the significance of the use of the metallic black slip on both 
applied and moulded vases; and if, as we have seen, the production of black moulded 
vases is restricted to a handful of potters and thus to the period of the working lives 
of those potters, it is not unreasonable to suppose that the black appliqué ware, 
which is comparably scarce in quantity, may also be restricted in its production to 
a few potters. Some may even have been the same potters. A re-examination of the 
applied and moulded black samian found on the Continent might resolve the 


uncertainties concerning the makers of applied vases that these British relics alone 
cannot do. 


BLACK VASES WITH MOULDED DECORATION (figs. 1, 2) 


I. By y1Bertvs or in his style: c. A.D. 100-120 
1. Form 66, from Bitterne, Hants (Southampton Museum). With the name-stamp 
_OF[ Patchy black slip. 

2. [Not illustrated.] Form 66, from Sévres (Musée de Saint-Germain). With the name-stamp 
OFFLIBERTI (Déchelette, i, 283, 60; reproduced in O. & P., pl. xx1, 14). Black. 

3. Form 66, from London (Guildhall Museum). In the style of r1sertvs.' Figure-types, 
D. 337 = O. 539; D. 306 = O. 557; D. 436 = O. 745. Black. 

4. Form 65, from Margidunum (Margidunum Museum, Nottingham University). Identified 
and published by Dr. Felix Oswald (Antig. Fourn. vi, 1926, 320). The figure-types are 
D. 3078 = O. 561; D. 499 = O. 862; D. 1091, the small ornament exclusive to LIBER- 
tvs. The exterior is dark bronze-black, rubbed off, probably deliberately, from the reliefs in 
order to show the buff body. Interior surface is a lighter bronze-red. Fairly thick buff body. 

5.. Form 64, from Rotherley, Wilts. (Pitt-Rivers Museum, Farnham). With the name-stamp 
jrsert1 and the fragmentary figures D. 265 = O. 450 and D. 326 = O. 577. Found in 

surface trenching (Pitt-Rivers, Excavations in Cranborne Chase, ii, 1888, 150, pl. cx, 103 
Déchelette, i, 283, 64). Brown surfaces. 


II. In the style of BYTRIO: ¢. A.D. 120-145 
6. Form 68, from Catterick, Yorks. (Roman-Britain Dept., Leeds University). A beautifully 
made vase. The figure-types are D. 308 = O. 552; D. 327 = O. 538. The exterior is a 
patchy metallic-black; and the interior is red. The clay body is partly buff and partly 
reddish-colour (see p. 31), and is very thin. There is one band of rouletting above the 
decoration. 


~ [Not illustrated.] Form 64, from Heronbridge, near Chester (W. J. Williams Collection). 
A fragment probably in the style of svrrio. 


III. In the style of PATERNVS: ¢. A.D. 150-190 


Several of these fragments have been finished off rather roughly. This sort of carelessness 
does not occur on the best work of PATERNvs, but the style of decoration, the roped borders, 
__ ornaments, and figure-types were all employed by him, and these moulded vases were 


' Nos. 1 and 3 are from drawings by the late J. A. Stanfield. 
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Fic. 1. Black vases with moulded decoration. (4) 


undoubtedly made in his workshop. No. 7 bears the very large rosette only known on his 
work, and the seven-beaded rosette on no. 8 is also at present exclusive to him. 


. [Not illustrated.] Form 68, from Lezoux (Musée de Saint-Germain). With the name- 
stamp PATERN FE. Illustrated by Déchelette (i, pl. 1v, and p. 290, 43); reproduced in O. & 
P., pl. xx1, 15. There are two zones of rouletting separated by grooves, and below there is 
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a design in small panels composed of roped borders, containing three of his characteristic 
decorative details, the very large rosette, the large fleur-de-lis, and the spade-shaped leaf. 
The human figures are D. 57 = O. 94; D. 293 = O. 520. 


. Form 68, from Brough-on-Humber, Yorks. (Hull Museum). Attributed by Dr. Oswald to 


t1BERTVs (P. Corder, Brough, Second Interim Report, 1934, 24, and fig. 5, no. 27 a—c). 
The figure-type, Venus, D. 181 = O. 290, also occurs on no. g below from IIchester. 
The seven-beaded rosette was used by PATERNVS. Rouletting above the decoration. Bronze- 
black surface with red body. 


. Form uncertain, 66 or 67, from IIchester, Somerset (Taunton Museum). The roped 


borders and figures are blurred and the fish is cut by the basal groove. In the style of PATER- 
nvs, and though it may not have been finished by him it is a product of his workshop. 
Venus, D. 181 = O. 290, also appears on no. 7; fish, D. 1062 = O. 2417. The small 
twisted ornament is commonly found on the decorated work of pareRNvs. Metallic black 
outside, interior surface red. 


Form 68, from Richborough, Kent (Richborough Museum). There is a band of coarse 
rouletting above a rather untidy festoon containing the bird, D. 1o11 = O. 2324, also on 
no. 12. It was unstratified (J. P. Bushe-Fox, Fourth Report, 1949, 159-60, pl. Lxrx, 382, 
where it is dated rather too early). Antonine. Dark metallic slip. The clay body was 
described as grey by Dr. Davies Pryce, but he also stated that the vase was black Lezoux 
samian ware. Colours are difficult to describe and he may merely have meant that the bod 
was pale-coloured, for he was convinced that the vase was not accidentally burnt black. 


Form uncertain, from Richborough (Second Report, 1928, 59, pl. xxvut, no. 8). A very 
small decorated fragment, Antonine in style with a roped border like no. 9. Black on both 
surfaces, see no. 10. 


Form 68, from Wroxeter, found in 1953. A band of coarse rouletting, and below it a 
narrow zone of decoration consisting of the bird D. 1011 = O. 2324, also on no. 10, 
within a rather untidy plain medallion cut off below by shallow grooves. The large bifid 
leaf with central corded bud was used by paTernvs and the bird occurs on his signed bowls. 
Black on both surfaces, but on the outside a bronze colour is mixed with the black. Pale 
red-brown clay body. 


Form 64, from Wisbech, Cambs. (Wisbech Museum). A small fragment showing two 
masks, D. 703 = O. 1329, and probably D. 713. The sea-bull is D. 35 = O. 524. The 
small ornament like a column is only known on the signed work of paTERNVS. Dark brown 
surfaces, grey-buff body. 


In the style of the ‘untidy potter’ 


Form 64, from Rottweil. The design is crowded with figures and ornaments: D. 223 = 
O. 362; D. 311 = O. 610; D. 1096; D. 20 = O. 25, the type with a triton upon a column 
is D. 1093 and that column looks very like this fragmentary one; and a seven-beaded rosette. 
Grey-brown metallic slip, and Dr. Goessler wrote that in particular the footstand gleams 
with a metallic silver colour (Peter Goessler, ‘Rottweiler Geschichts- und Altertumsverein’, 
Germania, xii, 1928, 9-12). A coloured photograph was published earlier by Professor 
Holder! and the silver-grey colour of the vase makes a striking contrast with the red Dr. 30 
illustrated below it on the same plate. 


Form 64, from London (Guildhall Museum). First published by Mr. Quintin Waddington 
(Antiq. Fourn. v, 1925, 436-7). The design is crowded with alternating tripods D. 1068; 


' OQ. Holder, Die rimischen Thongefasse der Altertumssammlung in Rottweil (1889), Taf. xxii, 1. 
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branched ornaments D. 1116; and the figure D. 545¢ = O. 909. A small running dog has 


been impressed in a continuous row round the top of the decorated zone but the impressions 
have been damaged in the process of finishing the rim. Silvery-grey-black on both surfaces, 
and the clay body is buff. 


Form 64, from Leicester (Leicester Museum). The figuresare D. 380 = 0.657; D. 436 = 
O. 745; D. 396 = O. 668; and Hercules with a club, not in Déchelette or Oswald. 
Wavy-line borders. The cup is very thin with a low rim. Dark brown with a copper-red 
colour especially where the slip has been rubbed off the relief. The interior surface is copper- 
red in colour, and the clay body is dark buff. 


V. Other examples of black moulded ware 


17. 


18. 


19. 


Probably Form 66 or 67, from Camerton, near Bath (W. J. Wedlake Collection). Many 
small ornaments are closely packed in panels divided by a border of coarse slanting beads. 
The ram’s horn, the astragalus, and the acanthus were used by some of the Trajanic Central 
Gaulish potters, but not by their contemporary LIBERTVs, nor are they known on the work 
of his direct successors. Black surfaces, and red body. 


Patera, from Colchester (Colchester and Essex Museum). The vessel is complete except for 
the decorated handle, of which only a very small part survives, too small to permit its attribu- 
tion to any known potter. Déchelette illustrated a variety of patera handles (Déchelette, ii, 
pl. vit, 4, 6, 9, 10 are Antonine in style) but this appears to be the only example known in 
the black slip. A large rosette is stamped in the centre of the interior. The base is ridged in 
imitation of a metal pan. The style of the broken handle is Antonine. A complete patera in 
red samian ware was found at Richborough. Its handle is also in the Antonine style and it 
was found with other second-century pottery (J. P. Bushe-Fox, Fourth Report, pl. txxxu, 
578). The Colchester pan is thick with a large beaded rim. Black on both surfaces, with a 
buff-coloured body. 


BLACK VASES WITH APPLIED DECORATION 


Probably Form 74, from Slayhills, Upchurch Marshes, Kent (Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford). Only the applied plaque and three ridges and grooves below it survive. 


... The myth of Venus and Adonis fits the situation here portrayed better than any 
other legend in the familiar repertory. Venus is veiled and mourning because her youthful 
lover, Adonis, the nude youth seated beside her, has returned from the chase mortally 
wounded. Cupid leans on her lap, offering his mother sympathy and comfort, and the two 
subsidiary figures in the background are probably attendants, who bring appliances for 
soothing and dressing the hunter’s injuries. . . . / A detail which strongly supports this 
interpretation is the bandage . . . on the youth’s right thigh. 

(J. M. C. Toynbee and I. Noel Hume, rch. Cant. lxix, 1955, 73.) 


The designer has put vertical instead of looped folds in the cloak Venus wears (ibid., p. 72). 
The relief is very high, } cm. at one place; and the fine and delicate moulding of the figures 
suggests that the plaque was taken from a decorated silver vessel. Both surfaces are dark 
grey or black with red-bronze on the point of highest relief. The clay body is red, and re- 
markably thin for such a heavy plaque, less than ys in. No. 34, by the same potter, depicts 
Venus mourning the dead Adonis, on a fragmentary plaque found at Aldborough, Yorks. 


20, 21. Probably Form 74, from Silchester, Hants (Reading Museum). Two masks of Pan, the 


larger is D. 109, and the smaller mask is not in Déchelette (T. May, The Pottery from Sil- 
chester, 1916, pl. xxxv, i, ii). Black surfaces with red clay body. 
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Fic. 2. Black vases with moulded and applied decoration. (}) 


22. Probably Form 74, from Silchester (ibid., pl. xxxv, iii). A large youthful male bust. The 
winged helmet above the flowing hair indicates that it is Mercury. Not in Déchelette. 
Black surfaces with red clay body. 


23. Probably Form 74, from Silchester (ébid., pl. xxxv, iv). A large female bust, veiled, and with 
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thick long hair falling over the shoulders. Not in Déchelette, but similar in style to the 
female busts D. 105 and 106. Together with no. 22 above, these three female heads appear 
to have been modelled by the same artist. The large eyes are quite differently formed from 
those on the Pan masks. Black surfaces with a red body. 


. Probably Form 74, from Cirencester (Corinium Museum). Male head turned to the left, 
with short hair, clean-shaven strong jaw, and thick neck. Not in Déchelette. The head is 
in very high relief, and it is placed on the rounded shoulder of the vase, which is broken at 
the curve up to the rim. Light bronze slip on both surfaces upon a buff clay body. 


. Probably Form 74, from Cirencester (Corinium Museum). A large female head with a 
Trajanic hair-style in profile to the left, similar to D. 104, and to the moulded type D. 6602 
= O. 1210, but here the mouth is open, suggesting a tragic mask. The type D. 104 was ona 
Form 74 from Vichy in vernis a reflet métallique. This example is so neatly applied that the 
junction with the vase is scarcely visible except by the forehead and front hair. Black on 


both surfaces with a red clay body. 


. Probably Form 74 with the signature pat retrograde, from Whilton Lodge, near Daventry, 
Northants. (Northampton Museum). There are three sherds, presumably from the same 
pot, although they do not join and the colour of each is slightly different: this, however, is 
not uncommonly found on one pot with the black slip. The letters pat are on the applied 
plaque and so he was presumably the mould-maker and not necessarily the maker of the 
vessel, The figures are Apollo in his chariot driving swiftly to the left, not in Déchelette as 
an applied type, but similar to the moulded D. 60 = O. 102, except that it is very much 
reduced in size and is therefore a copy of the moulded type. The relief is poor and blurred 
and the edges of the plaque have not been smoothed down. Black outside and red and black 
inside. The second fragment, with rouletting, is black on both sides (presumably because it 
was at the neck of the pot and so less protected than the interior). The edge from an applied 
figure is below it: on the photograph this piece is upside down. The third piece has a frag- 
mentary nude male figure with upraised arms damaged during application, not known on 
either applied or moulded vessels elsewhere. Black on both sides. ‘The buff clay body of each 
is paler towards the outside than towards the inside (cf. no. 6 from Catterick). 


. Probably Form 74, from Alchester, Oxon. (Ashmolean Museum, Oxford). A small 
cloaked warrior advancing to the right with drawn sword. His left arm is crossed by a bent 
object (cf. Hercules, D. 446 = O. 753 for a similar object). The pose of the figure with its 
long boots is more like D. 110 = O. 196, but no type is exactly the same. The sherd was 
found unstratified (C. F. C. Hawkes, Antig. Fourn. vii, 1927, 155-84). Both surfaces are 
very black and the clay body is red. The sherd is thick, and the figure was very carelessly 
applied, so that the relief is too high. 


. Form 74, from Alchester (idid.). There are two fragments both bearing a Pan mask, and 
the larger piece has the broken upper end from one of the handles peculiar to this form. 
Above the handle the shoulder curves in towards the neck where there are three pronounced 
ridges. The Pan masks are broken below, but they appear to be similar to D. 109 and no. 20 
from Silchester and no. 29 from York. The vase is very thin, about 34 in., and the application 
of the heavy mask has caused the wall to bulge slightly. —The Upchurch plaque, no. 19, was 
more skilfully applied to an equally thin pot. The exterior is dark bronze, and the interior 
is a patchy bronze colour. The clay body is buff. The sherds were found with pottery. 
dating from the second century onwards (iid., p. 163). 


. Form 74, from York (Yorkshire Museum). A large fragment, the upper half of the section 
is complete from the neatly turned-out rim; there are small grooves at the neck; and the 
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remains of the upper end of one handle. The Pan mask is D. 109 and the large pine-cone is 
D. 159. First published by Thomas May (The Roman Pottery in the York Museum, 1909, 
13, pl. 1v, 3) together with two other appliqué vessels in red Lezoux ware. Unfortunately 
it has recently been republished as Castor ware, without reference to May’s identification, 
and with some doubtful speculation on the symbolical meaning of the two ornaments (Antig. 
Fourn. xxxiv, 67-68, pl. xv). It is lighter in colour than the Alchester Pan vase, no. 28, 
and is very patchy on both pale bronze surfaces, with a buff-coloured very thin body. 


Form 74, from Leicester (Leicester Museum). A similar plaque appears on the type specimen 
from Lezoux in red ware (Musée de Saint-Germain: Déchelette, ii, pl. 1, 3), cf. p. 34, 
above. The lion, D. 136, is running to the right over tufts of grass, and leafy branches are 
behind. The Leicester sherd was ‘found in 1877 at a depth of ten feet when getting out 
cellarage for the Arcade between High Street and Silver Street’: this is written upon the 
sherd. Very thin ware, the exterior is dark with orange and silver on the relief. The interior 
is dark with a silver lustre, and the clay body is pale buff, almost white. This body colour is 


- very like many en barbotine Castor ware cups. Cf. O. Holder, op. cit., Taf. xviii, 3 for a 


31. 
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more extensive design featuring the lion, branches, and grass-tufts in a South Gaulish style 
of arrangement, by GERMANVS. 


Form 74, from the Roman theatre at Verulamium, St. Albans (Verulamium Museum). 
Two different stags running to left, like the moulded types D. 873 = O. 1777, and O. 
1784. They are the same size as the moulded types. Two large fragments, very similar in 
form to no. 29 from York with a flat turned-out rim, narrow neck-grooves, and the remains 
of handles (K. M. Kenyon, Archaeologia, \xxxiv, 1934, 213-60, fig. 10, 7, where it is 
likened to Castor ware). There is a wide band of rouletting below the figures. Brown-black 
metallic slip, with a buff clay body. Found in a deposit dated to the end of the second century. 
Form 74, from High Cross (Leicester Museum). The kilted male figure is playing Pan 
pipes and leaning upon a club with his left hand. Not in Déchelette as an applied type, but 
like no. 26 it is a reduced copy (reduced 3 in.) from the moulded type D. 319 = O. 590, 
originated by trpertvs. The figure was applied very roughly and it had previously been 
made in a worn mould, or copied from an old and worn figure, for the detail is smoothed 
away and the head is flattened. The exterior is dark brown to black with red patches, 
especially on the figure. The interior is matt and red in colour, and the clay body is party- 
coloured, buff towards the outside and red towards the inside (like no. 6) although it is only 
#s in. thick. The rim is smaller than no. 29 from York, with grooves just below it, and the 
remains of a small handle. 


Form uncertain, from Rottweil (O. Halder, op. cit., Taf. xvi, fig. 5; P. Goessler, rae 
Flaviae, 1928, Taf. vi, 6). Only the applied plaque survives, showing a vigorous male 
figure with a flying cloak. Between his feet lies a crouching animal like a small bear. Not 
in Déchelette. Dr. Goessler stated that it was black ware from Lezoux. 


Probably Form 74, from Aldborough, Yorks. (Aldborough Museum). A small fragment 
by the same potter as no. 19, and these two plaques probably represent opposite sides of 
similar vases. I am indebted to Professor Toynbee for interpreting the group of figures as 
another scene in the legend of Venus and Adonis. The action is subsequent to the scene on 
no. 19. 

Venus has the same pose. She mourns, holding her veiled head in her hand. Before her lies 
the dead body of Adonis supported by a naked male attendant who appears to be laying him 
out. The breast of Adonis is bare, and this identifies him as male, although the hair is 
arranged in a feminine sphendone and bun. But he had long locks, and they may have been 
tied up in this way preparatory to burial. 
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Like no. 19, the sherd has black surfaces with red-bronze to highlight the applied relief. 
The thin clay body is red. From the Roman town of Isurium Brigantum (found in the 
museum by Miss Dorothy Charlesworth). The original suggestion that no. 19 was not 
Roman because it was picked up on the Upchurch Marshes is resolved by the discovery of 
this similar sherd at a Roman site. 


Black cup with unusual moulded decoration 


35- 


No similar cups are known, and its form and place of manufacture are uncertain. It is in- 
cluded here because of its black slip. Found in a Roman context at St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Colchester, in 1931 by Mr. M. R. Hull (Colchester and Essex Museum). 

A narrow cup with straight sides slightly wider towards the top. The wall thickens at the 
base but has broken off at that place. Apparently the whole cup was covered with foliage in 
relief that is unusually high for moulded ware, but it is difficult to see how the pattern could 
have been applied over such a large area. There are faint traces of finger-marks inside, made 
presumably when the cup was pressed into a mould. The high relief suggests that this was 
a metal mould. 

A vine is shown growing from the ground and bearing among leaves and tendrils bunches 
of glossy black grapes. The whole of the background is roughened to represent realistically 
the bark of a tree, and as vines were trained upon trees in antiquity this feature strengthens 
the supposition that the cup is of Roman origin.! Black surfaces with a red body. The 
exterior has been affected by the soil and is iron-stained and silvered in patches. 


' Professor J. M. C. Toynbee and Professor I. A. Richmond have examined the sherd and kindly made 
these comments. 
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A MEDIEVAL POTTERY KILN IN EXETER 
By Arveen Fox, F.S.A., and G. C. Dunnine, F.S.A. 


Tuis kiln was first discovered in 1931 when Messrs. Hughes erected the Bedford 
Garage on the site of the former Blue-Coat School (St. John’s Hospital) in the 
upper part of the city. The architect, the late Mr. Harbottle Read, was interested 
in the structure and arranged that it should be preserved in a pit, 4 ft. 6 in. square, 
beneath the new concrete floor and covered by heavy iron covers. In this way it 
survived the bombing of Exeter in 1942 when the garage and much else in the 
area was destroyed. in 1955 when Messrs. Hughes’s rebuilding was due to start, 
the city surveyor, Mr. J. Brierley, invited me to make a record of the kiln before 
it was finally removed. 

When the pit was reopened, it was found that, although much of the kiln floor 
had fallen, the essential structure was intact, and the main flue, or fire tunnel, and 
two of the vents retained their original filling, which included a good deal of potter’s 


‘waste, thus enabling the — to be identified. 


I am grateful to our Fellow, Mr. Maurice Barley, who spent two hot August 
days helping me to clear it out; to Mr. P. C. A. France, of the city surveyor’s office, 


who recorded the position of the kiln in relation to the new street plan (fig. 3); 


and to my husband for redrawing my plan and section (figs. 1-2). 


The kiln structure 


The kiln was of updraught type in which heat was created in a short flue or fire 
tunnel leading into a subterranean combustion chamber and thence upwards 
through vents into the kiln proper, where the pots were stacked ready for firing. 
It was dug in a patch of dense red Permian clay, which burnt to a dark purplish 
hue, and the same clay was used for the floor and vent construction. 

The stokehole had been dug away when the garage concrete floor was laid, but 
its position to the west of the kiln was shown by a smooth burnt 6-in. slope at the 
mouth of the flue. The flue measured 2 ft. long by 1 ft. 6 in. wide at the mouth, 
narrowing to I ft. 2 in.; the cheeks, which were preserved up to 1 ft. 2 in. high, 
were burnt to a blue-grey clinker. Where the flue narrowed, two stake holes, 1 in. 
in diameter, were found in the hardened clay floor, filled with soot, and others were 
noticed at the edge of the floor, their line continuing upwards by the burnt im- 
pression of a rounded stake in the flue walls. Their position indicated that the 
flue had been completed by a ceiling of clay daubed on to a framework of bent 
stakes or withies. 

The flue was filled with brown loamy soil containing many broken medieval 
sherds, saggers (bits of clay pinched up for supporting pots stacked in the kiln), 
kiln waste, one piece of Roman tile, but no late objects or refuse. Thus it appears 
that the kiln had been filled in with surface soil containing potter’s waste in late 
medieval times. 

The flue expanded gradually into the furnace chamber, a steep-sided excavation 
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in the natural clay with heavily burnt sides. Above it was the kiln floor, a thick 
mass of hard baked clay with its upper surface smoothed over, supported on shallow 
incurving projections built up in clay against the chamber wall by means of wattle 
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uprights, as can be seen from their burnt impressions in pl.xv 4. In the area where 
the kiln floor had broken away, the position of the projecting supports was shown 
by holes for the wattle uprights in the chamber floor (fig. 2). The kiln floor itself 
had also been strengthened by split laths as well as rod-like withies embedded in it: 
an examination of the burnt impressions showed the grain of the former as well as 
the bark of the latter; finger impressions were also preserved. It can be deduced 
that the floor and its supports, like the flue, were built up by daubing clay on to a 
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rough skeleton of these intertwined laths and withies, which by successive firings 
would be burnt out.! Such a framework would enable a central pedestal or pro- 
jecting tongue, such as is commonly found in Romano-British kilns, to be 
dispensed with. 

The firing chamber was approximately circular, measuring 3 ft. 9 in. in internal 
diameter; the walls, which were not preserved higher than 4 to 5 in., consisted of 
2 in. of hard burnt clay with a reddened area behind it. Nothing of the super- 
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structure survived, nor could the medieval ground level be determined in the 
restricted square available beneath the modern iron cover. 

The hot air was admitted to the kiln from the furnace chamber by seven vents 
arranged irregularly around the edge of the floor; it is probable that there were 
others in the centre to ensure even —— have disappeared in the collapse. 
The vents ran up from the sides of the furnace chamber, some nearly vertically 
and others slightly kinked, as in the section; they measured 14-2 in. at the base, 
24-3 in. at the mouth, and were shaped as though they had been formed by poking 
or embedding a rounded stick or bough in the clay. 

A few pieces of pottery, identical ware to that found in the flue, were found in 
the vents and in the crevices of the furnace chamber, including one piece with 
thumb impressions. It is recorded that when the kiln was first uncovered ‘it was 
filled with potsherds, and large numbers of pottery fragments were found around it’.2 

' Similar impressions of wattles were noticed in tells me that he was in Exeter at the time of the 
the late medieval kiln from Cheam, Surrey (Surrey excavation and that Mr. Read found several pots that 
Arch, Coll. xxxv, 79). were practically complete. Unfortunately these can- 


2 Proc. Devon Arch. Exp. Soc. ii (1935), 185. not be traced by the Royal Albert Museum, Exeter, 
No further report appeared. Mr. L. Robins, F.S.A., to which Mr. H. Read bequeathed his collection. 
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Historical and topographical 


It is not usual to find a pottery within the walls of a medieval city; the site was 
chosen, no doubt, because of the patch of good red Permian clay, previously utilized 
by the Romans for tile-making in the same area.! 


SCALE. 
Boundary of John's Hospital School 1759 


Fic. 3. Site of medieval pottery kiln in relation to the 1956 streets and buildings in Exeter. 


During the thirteenth-fourteenth centuries, the period in which Mr. Dunning’s 
account of the pottery will show that the kiin was lenin the land was owned 
by St. John’s Hospital, a charitable order of Augustinian Canons. The exact 
boundaries of the original property, given in or around 1225 by the brothers Gilbert 
and John Long, are uncertain, but it is generally assumed that they approximated 
to the later holding shown by a broken line in fig. 3. There was certainly a hall, 


1 Aileen Fox, Roman Exeter, p. 53. More debris from the tilery was observed during Hughes’s rebuilding 
in 1956. 
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4. The pottery kiln, showing vents and impressions of withies; the foot-rule stands on the floor of the 
furnace chamber 
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infirmary, and other buildings fronting on to High Street entered by a gate on the 
west side, and a chapel nearer to the city wall. Behind these buildings it is clear 
from a deed of 1361 that there was open ground, the hospital garden, extending 
back as far as a lane called Doddehay Street, which separated the hospital property 
from that of the Dominican priory,! and which continued up to the city wall. The 
hospital cartulary records three buildings in Doddehay, the house of a man of 
substance, Sir William Bickleigh, the tenement of a Nicholas, operarius, next the 
wall, and another hospital building.? It seems likely that the pottery was situated 
in or near the lane, or in the open ground known as Doddehaye garden. 

About 30 yds. north-west of the kiln there is a remarkable subterranean conduit, 
popularly known in Exeter today as ‘the Underground Passages’.3 It brought 
water from half a mile outside the city at St. Sidwell’s springs to St. Peter’s fountain 
in the cathedral close, in a rock-cut or stone-built vaulted passage, 5—6 ft. high 
and 2—3 ft. wide: its course is shown by a dotted line on fig. 3. It 1s referred to in 
the Cathedral Fabric Rolls for 1347-9 and was built by the cathedral authorities. 
During deep excavations for sewers in Princesshay in 1950 a section was carefully 
examined, and it was apparent that the conduit had been built in an open trench, 
dug to a depth of 1 5—16 ft. below the medieval and present ground level.+ It must 
therefore have been constructed across what was then open ground, within the 
hospital property. In the made soil sealed beneath the conduit, three glazed sherds 
were found with other rubbish, which in paste and glaze closely resemble pieces 
found in the kiln (p. 52). Since this deposit must antedate the conduit, the period 
of the kiln’s activity should lie in the first half of the fourteenth century, a conclusion 
which is in accord with the date proposed independently by Mr. Dunning. 

After the kiln was abandoned, the structure survived because this area in the city 
was not built over until 1934. At the Reformation the Order of St. John was 
dissolved, and in 1540 the hospital buildings and grounds passed to the Carew 
family, while the duke of Bedford acquired the adjoining Dominican priory. The 
land between where the kiln was situated is shown as open ground on Hooker’s 
map of the city of 1587.5 Between 1623 and 1636 the hospital was given once 
more for charitable purposes and finally established as a school which took the old 
name of St. John’s Hospital. A map of the City Chamber lands of 1759 shows 
the school buildings fronting on High Street beside the East Gate, with a garden 
at the back for the master and housekeeper, extending beyond the medieval bastion 
on the city wall as shown by the broken line on fig. 3.7 The kiln remains were not 
disturbed when a new house for the master was built close by in the garden in the 
nineteenth century. 


' A. G. Little and R. C. Easterling, Franciscans accounts, but without results. 
and Dominicans of Exeter (Exeter Research Mono- 3 P. Morris and W. Thorneycroft, P.D.A4.£.8. 
graphs, no. 3), fig. 1, p. 32, and Appendix, p. 65, (1932), pp. 191, 198. 
referring to Misc. Deeds in Exeter City Library. 4 A. Fox, Trans. Dev. Ass. \xxxiii, 172. 

2 Op. cit., p. 34, St. John’s Hospital cartulary, 5 Reproduced*in Trans. Dev. Ass. \xiv, pl. xx. 
fo. 20. My colleague, Dr. Joyce Youings, very © H. Lloyd Parry, The Founding of Exeter 
kindly re-examined the cartulary and the miscel- School, p. 59. 
laneous deeds relating to the hospital’s property in 7 Idem, plates facing pp.’ 78, 84. 
the Exeter City Library, including the bailiff’s 
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Tue Porrery 
By G. C. Dunnine, F.S.A. 


Tue pottery recovered from the filling of the kiln comprises two classes: (1) a large 
number of cooking-pots, made in graded sizes, and (2) a few fragments of jars. 
The group is notable for its uniformity in potting, and for the narrow range of the 
rim-forms and the general simplicity of its technique and finish. The assemblage 
is a valuable addition to our knowledge of late medieval pottery, about which com- 
paratively little is known in contrast to the better-studied pottery of earlier medieval 
times. 


Ware 


The fabric is remarkably uniform in texture and in firing. The paste is light buff 
or red, with sparse stone grits, amongst which quartz-like particles, angular stone 
grits, and small rounded granules can be recognized. It is assumed that the raw 
material used was the red Permian clay of the neighbourhood. The surface is 
smooth but sli sy harsh to the touch, like fine glasspaper. The surface colour 
is light buff, often with an orange tone. Some of the pots are grey on the outside 
or inside, but this appears to be accidental and due to the firing process. The clay 
is fired very hard and thoroughly, and the sherds feel rather heavy, because of the 
density of the clay and the fact that the sides of the larger pots were rather thick fcr 
vessels of only moderate size. 


Cooking-pots (fig. 4) 

Cooking-pots form the bulk of the material from the kiln, and clearly this type was 
the major output. No complete section is preserved, but there are about two dozen 
rims and sides, and a dozen bases. From these it has been possible to reconstruct 
a few drawings of types. 


The pots are globular with rather weakly-bulging shoulders, and the necks are | 


hollow and rounded or slightly angular. The rims are everted, either simply 
rounded (nos. 1-5 and 13-15), or slightly more angular with a bevel on the inner 
slope (nos. 6—8 and 18—20); both varieties of rim occur on the smaller and medium- 
sized pots. No decoration of any sort is present on the rims or the bodies of the 
cooking-pots. The bases are either sagging or flat, in about equal numbers on all 
sizes of pot (sagging: nos. 9-10 and 23-24; flat: nos. 11-12 and 25-26). The 
convexity of the sagging base is very slight in most instances. The basal angle is 
always sharp and well defined. 

The pots are very regularly wheel-turned and show emphatic wheel-marks on 
the inside surfaces. Where changes of plane occur, such as the turns on some of 
the rims and the basal angles, these are very sharply defined. 

' Examination of the inside and outside surfaces of the bases reveals the method 


used to impart the slight convexity or sag to some of them. All bases, both flat | 


and sagging, have concentric wheel-marks inside which are continuous with those 


up the sides of the pot. The vessels were therefore thrown in one piece and stood | 
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Fic. 4. Cooking-pots from Bedford Garage kiln, Exeter (}) 
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upright on the wheel. On the sagging bases, however, the wheel-marks have been 
obliterated at the centre, showing that the convexity was made by pressing the clay 
outwards from the inside after removal from the wheel. The underside of one 
sagging base (no. 10) shows concentric marks made by wire-cutting the pot off 
the wheel-head; near the edge of the base these marks have been removed by 
paring away the surface with a knife. Similar but less obvious knife-trimming is 
visible on another sagging base (no. 24). 

The convexity of the base was thus produced by pressing out the middle by hand 
after removal from the wheel, and then finished on the outside by trimming off the 
thicker clay near the basal angle. 

This method is essentially that followed in making the sagging bases of cooking- 
pots in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. These, however, are usually much 
larger than the present examples (base diameters of 10-12 in. are common), sag 
more deeply, and are uniformly thinner as the result of pummelling-out over the 
entire surface of the base, apart from knife-trimming, which cannot always be 
detected.! It is evident, then, that in giving convexity to some of the small and thick 
bases, the Exeter potters were following long-practised techniques rather than 
intending to produce sagging bases of functional value in lessening the risk of 
cracking when heated. 

The pots were made in graded sizes. Many are quite small, about 3 to 4 in. rim 
diameter and 3} to 4 in. high. Medium-sized pots are about 6 to 8 in. rim diameter 
and about the same in height. Apparently no pots were made of the large size usual 
for medieval cooking-pots, which often reach 12 in. or more in both dimensions. 


Glaze 


Two rim sherds are exceptional in having glaze. The glaze is dark green, thick, 
lustrous, and glassy. It covers the rim and its inner slope or bevel, and also extends 
down the outside of the neck. On one sherd (no. 21) the glaze is equally thick on 
the neck, as though the glaze continued well down on the body of the pot. On the 
other sherd (no. 22) the glaze is present only as dribbles on the neck, so that in this 
instance only the rim was thickly glazed; the top of the rim has a row of dimples, 
the result of bubbles of glaze bursting in the process of firing. Two small body 
sherds, both partially glazed, bear out the suggestion that the sides of some at least 
of the pots were glazed. 

The large number of unglazed fragments of cooking-pots suggests that the 
refuse is in the nature of ‘biscuit’, fired in this kiln to fix the shapes, and that the 
glazing was effected as a separate process involving refiring in this or a nearby 
kiln or oven. 


Fars (fig. 5) 

Rims and sherds of larger vessels are classed as jars. One rim (no. 27) is simple 
and everted, and the other (no. 28) is thickened and angular outside. The pots are 
distinguished by the elaborate finger-pressed strips round the neck or just below 


™ Cf. Mr. E. M. Jope’s observations on the Trans. Cumberland and Westmorland Antig. Soc. lv 
technique of medieval pottery-making at Carlisle, (1956), 102. 
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it, and similar strips passing down the side of the vessel. Two small sherds 
(nos. 29-30) have finger-pressed strips, one apparently alongside the lower place 
of attachment of a handle, showing that this feature extended to the shoulder if 
not lower down the side. 

The identification of these pieces as from jars rests partly on their larger size 
and on the fact that both rims are decorated, in contrast to the smaller size and 
plainness of the numerous cooking-pots. The presence of a handle on one sherd 
also favours this type, as handles, usually two in number and on opposite sides of 
the rim, are known on late medieval pottery elsewhere, for instance at Oxford 


Fic. 5. Jars from Bedford Garage kiln, Exeter (}) 


(see below). A close parallel for the Exeter sherds is a complete jar in the Salisbury 
and South Wiltshire Museum, and I am indebted to the curator, Mr. H. de S. 
Shortt, F.S.A., for permission to publish it here. This jar (fig. 6) was found about 
1860 in Milford Street, Salisbury. It is of light red ware, and the whole of the 
interior was originally covered by brownish-green glaze, now partly flaked away. 
The jar is barrel-shaped, 14} in. high, with wide mouth, and it stands on a flat base. 
The rim is decorated outside with sloping pinched-up ribs between thumb im- 
pressions. Round the neck and shoulder are applied finger-printed strips, from 
which depend similar strips, six on the upper part of the body and seven on the 
bulge, giving the effect of panels. Just above the bulge are two narrow girth- 
grooves, and lower down the surface is lightly corrugated, dying out towards the 
base. 

On pl. xvi are examples of the Exeter pottery numbered the same as on figs. 
4-5. The sherds have been selected to illustrate the surface texture of cooking-pots 
(nos. 1, 13, 14, 15,and 18), wheel-marks inside the bases (nos. 12, 24, and 26), 
concentric marks and knife-trimming on underside of base (no. 10), glazed rims 
(nos. 21 and 22), and rims of jars (nos. 27 and 28). 


Analogies and dating 


The Bedford Garage pottery has many features which at first glance might 
suggest a fairly early medieval date. The rims are very simple, either rounded or 
with a bevel on the inner slope. Such rims are well known on cooking-pots of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries from Devonshire; reference may be made to the 
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_ series from the pit in George Street, Exeter,! and from Totnes Castle.2 Sagging h 
bases are another feature of common occurrence on cooking-pots of this period. bi 
But the precise wheel-turning of the Bedford Garage pottery, the method of making cé 
the sagging bases in one piece with the rest of the pot, as described above, and m 
lastly the fine hard buff fabric, are quite different from the coarse ware and rough 
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Fic. 6. Jar from Salisbury (4) 


finish of the earlier ceramics of this region. These technical developments, and the 
high quality of the glaze present on some of the rims, point to a later date, in spite 
of the evident tenacity for archaistic features. In fact there need be no hesitation 
in referring the group to the fourteenth century or even later. 

_ The late date suggested for the kiln products is confirmed by comparison with 
sherds found a few years ago by Lady Fox in investigating the underground con- 
duits in Exeter.3 The conduit in Princesshay was built originally in an open trench 
dug into the natural soil. In the filling of this trench were found three medieval 
sherds, each from a different jug (pl. xv z). The ware is uniformly dark buff, pink- 
toned on the inner surface, fine in texture, and fired so thoroughly that the fabric is 
almost fused. The glaze is dark olive-green, lustrous and glassy, and evenly applied. 
Two sherds have applied strip decoration coloured dark purple, either pressed by 
the fingers or tool-cut, which on one sherd ends in a large pellet, and the third sherd 


1 Antiq. Fourn. xxxi, 180. 3 Trans. Devon Assoc. \xxxiii (1951), 172. 
2 Trans. Devon Assoc. \xxxvi (1954), 228. 
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has spaced girth-grooves. The edges of the sherds are sharp and not weathered, 
but the fractures are not recent, so that evidently the pots were broken and dis- 
carded not long before the construction of the conduit, which is dated by docu- 
ments to 1346-9. 

In ware and quality of glaze the sherds from the conduit are practically identical 
with the kiln products, though no pieces identifiable as from jugs can be recognized 
among the latter. They may very well have originated from another batch of pots 
fired in the Bedford Garage kiln—the two sites are only about 100 ft. apart—or 
another kiln in the vicinity. In any case they show the persistence of a vigorous 
medieval tradition down to the middle of the fourteenth century at least. This is 
the only relevant evidence locally for dating the kiln pottery to the fourteenth 
century, and closer definition must depend on future discoveries. 

Our Fellow Mr. E. M. Jope has drawn attention to a comparable series of 
cooking-pots, jars, and jugs from Oxford.! These exhibit similar early features in 
the rim-forms, the persistence of the sagging base, and even knife-trimming of the 
surface, which has a long history beginning in the late Saxon period. The fabric 
of the Oxford pots is likewise fine and hard, buff coloured, often with a thin orange- 
red slip. Mr. Jope ascribes the Oxford groups to the late fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries upon internal evidence from five Oxford sites of known chronology, and 
also by comparison with other datable groups. 

The interest of the Exeter series lies in the clear evidence it provides that the 
uniformity in fashions and techniques in pottery of the late medieval period, now 
well known in London and the Home Counties, the Oxford region, and in the 
Midlands, also extended south-west as far as Exeter. 


2 Oxoniensia, vii (1942), 76. 
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THE FOURTEENTH-CENTURY HERALDIC GLASS IN 
THE EASTERN LADY CHAPEL OF BRISTOL 
CATHEDRAL 


By Artuur Sasin, M.A. 


ALL existing accounts of these windows are based on the notes by Mr. C. Winston 
printed in 18 53 with the other communications made to the Annual Meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland at Bristol in 1851. Most 
compilers have extracted their material from Leversage and Taylor’s J/lustrated 
History of Bristol Cathedral, the pertinent parts of which, including the colour-plates 
and heraldic descriptions, were composed by Mr. Leversage between 1851 and 
1854 on the basis of Mr. Winston’s paper. 

At that time these windows had just been restored by Joseph Bell, and Mr. 
Winston had handled much of the glass in Mr. Bell’s workshop; but to neither of 
them does it seem to have occurred to seek for any description of the windows as 
they had been before being reduced to the confused and shattered condition which 
had rendered the restoration essential. Winston indeed made fairly detailed notes 
of the windows as they were immediately before restoration, but only for his private 
record.! Both Winston and Bell were well aware that glass of several different ages 
was associated in the restored lights, but neither took occasion (as far as we know) 
to mention this in public; Leversage also must almost certainly have known this, 
but there is not a word in his account to tell us so—indeed, he wrote as though 
Bell’s rearrangements were a complete restoration of the original windows. All 
subsequent writers have followed this lead. 

Perhaps the strangest thing of all is that in 1899 Mr. R. Hall Warren, F.S.A., 
actually referred to a manuscript of 1746 in the British Museum describing these 
windows,? yet neither he, his colleagues of the Clifton Antiquarian Club, nor anyone 
else followed up the clue. 

It happens that the great east window has survived largely untouched; the seven- 
teen coats of arms at its head are still all of fourteenth-century glass. It was natural, 
therefore, that Winston’s published article dealt mainly with this, and that the only 
recent attempt to investigate his conclusions was confined to it. Even with the 
help of Cole’s descriptions the only practicable line of attack is to deal with the 
east window first, and afterwards to survey the evidence surviving in the four 
other windows. 

The first advance was made by the late Mr. S. C. Kaines Smith, F.S.A., in 
a most convincing and thrilling lecture at the Bath Festival of 1948. Unfortunately 


1 B.M. Add. MSS. 33846—9: Winston’s Co//ec- 2 B.M. Add. MS. 5811: Rev. W. Cole’s notes. 
tions on Glass Painting. Also B.M. Add. MS. See C.4.C. iv (1897-9), 290-2. This was the 
35211(G), which consists of really lovely large- well-known antiquary and correspondent of Horace 
scale coloured representations of various details from Walpole. 
the windows by Winston. 
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the edifice he erected was built on information supplied by another, and a wrong 
tincture in a critical coat proved a sandy foundation indeed. It was the inspiration of 
his lecture and of subsequent correspondence with him which involved me in the 
inquiry. 

I have had the advantage over all other students of the expert knowledge of the 
late Mr. Arnold W. Robinson, who, as the head of Joseph Bell’s firm, was entirely 
and personally responsible for the removal of all the glass in 1940 and its restoration 
and replacement after the war; he supplied precise information about the age of 
almost every quarry as he put them together again. 

Meanwhile Mr. Kaines Smith published a most interesting identification of one 
of the ‘problem coats’ in the east window.! 


Tue East Winpow (pl. 


Winston concluded that this dated from c. 1320,? because (i) “The absence of 
Gaveston’s arms from the window proves, I think, conclusively that the glass was 
put up after the murder of that favourite in 1312.’ (ii) ‘and the presence of the Earl 
of Hereford’s arms appears to afford some evidence that the glass was put up before 
1322, in which year Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, was slain in open 
rebellion against his sovereign’. (iii) ‘At all events, I think it clear that the glass was 
put up before the ascendancy of Mortimer, Queen Isabella’s favourite; for not only 
are his arms omitted, but those of two of his victims are present: viz., of Fitzalan, 
Earl of Arundel, who was put to death in 1326; and of Le Despencer, or Spencer, 
who also perished in the same year. The son, having married one of the sisters and 
eventual heiresses of the last Gilbert de Clare, who died in 1314, and having become 
Earl of Gloucester, will sufficiently account for the presence of the Clare coat.’ 

Beginning with the tacit assumption that the glass must be of the reign of Ed- 
ward II this begs question after question in a quite convincing way; it has remained 
unchallenged for over a century. No one seems to have noticed that throughout 
the article Winston only dealt with four of the coats, or commented on the awkward 
fact, mentioned in all the books, that the rebuilding, begun in 1298,3 ‘was not 
finished until after 1363, when the fourth Maurice, Lord Berkeley, obtained a bull 
to raise contributions for its reconstruction, and was also a large donor himself for 
the same purpose’. Surely Winston himself must have been uncomfortable in 
giving Despenser two different coats in one window, his own in the less important 
position? The whole idea of explaining a window as an aggregation of connected 
coats is futile if the connexion has no point, still more so if it involves anachronisms 
such as Mr. F. Were’s explanation in one breath of the Beauchamp coat as due to 


1 ‘A Fourteenth-Century Coatof Arms Identified’, 
Antig. Fourn. xxxi, 165-72. 

2 One date leads to another: at p. 73 of H. P. R. 
Finberg’s excellent little book on Gloucestershire, 
published in 1955, I see that the abbey was rebuilt 
‘about 1320’; C. Woodforde (English Stained and 
Painted Glass, p. 13) gives the same date for the 
glass and places St. Edmund ‘in the upper part of 
the north side of the choir’, following Winston; no 


sooner was Winston’s paper in print than Bell 
moved the saint to the south side, where he has been 
ever since. The lady chapel ceased to be the choir 
when the nave was rebuilt in 1877. 

3 Many books wrongly say 1306, the year in 
which Edmund de Knulle became abbot. 

+ Leversage and Taylor, op. cit., p. 2: the very 
book everyone has used when describing the glass. 
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a marriage of 1393 and in the next of Marmaduke as due to a marriage in 1504—5.! 
At any point in their long story the Berkeleys could have filled several windows 
with the coats of their connexions; if it had occurred to them to put up a set of 
windows to commemorate a marriage they would no doubt have done so, but they 
would have selected and arranged them in a meaningful, not a jumbled, way. 

Let us return to common sense. Mr. Kaines Smith argued in his lecture at Bath 
that the window must be dated after 1327, when the Berkeley—Despenser feud 
could be considered as over, but not later than 1340, when Edward III began to 
quarter France with England. I have ventured to suggest that 1340 is too early an 
upper limit: a window erected in a Gloucestershire church by barons and knights of 
Gloucestershire after 1340, particularly, perhaps, if it were to commemorate an 
English victory in France, would be as likely as not to give the king ‘England plain’ 
as ‘France and England quarterly’. It has never, as far as I know, been suggested 
that the similar window at Gloucester cannot after all commemorate Crécy, though 
there be no lilies with the lions at its head. Mr. Kaines Smith conceded this point; 
in his ‘Annesley’ paper he gave the date of the window as ‘c. 1350’. It may be added 
that some of the lights have a border of fleurs-de-lis, which could be regarded as 
picturing an assemblage of English shields on the fields of France. 

The key to the window, I suggest, is the inversion of the two Berkeley coats 
immediately beneath the royal arms at its head: Berkeley of Uley, the junior 
branch, on the dexter side, Berkeley of Berkeley on the less honourable sinister. 
There is no reason to suppose that this is not the original arrangement; in which case 
surely this was what everyone who looked at the window was expected to notice 
straight away? It is no credit to our feeling for heraldry that for more than a century 
we have all failed to notice. 

From the year after Bannockburn until the year of Crécy Thomas (III) de 
Berkeley and his younger brother Maurice, who married Margery, daughter and 
heiress of Sir Maurice Berkeley of Uley (of the Dursley or pre-FitzHarding 
family), were companions-in-arms in every campaign waged by Edward II and 
Edward III, except when they were together in rebellion and subsequent disgrace 
over the Despensers. This window can only be a memorial to Maurice and to that 
companionship, to the campaign of Crécy and the siege of Calais at which Maurice 
died. The other coats in it are those, not of their distinguished family connexions as 
such, but of the friends and relatives who were also companions in that last and 
greatest venture; and likely enough, as Mr. Kaines Smith urged, the thoughts of 
Thomas when he planned the window turned most often to the wild days of their 
youth, so that for him and a few others it became especially a memorial of that lively 
feud with the Despensers which stirred the whole country in 1321-2, and in 
consequence of which his father died a prisoner in Wallingford Castle in 1326. 

Whether Thomas de Berkeley was with the king at Crécy and Calais is doubtful; 
he was actively concerned in the preparations for the campaign, but, though on 
18th September 1346? he was ordered to hasten to the king with reinforcements, 

1 F, Were, ‘Bristol Cathedral Heraldry’, Bristo/ together in Major-General Wrottesley’s Crécy and 


&¥ Glos. Arch. Soc. Trans. xxv (1902), 102 segg. Calais (Wm. Salt Archaeological reprint, 1898); 
2 All the entries from the various rollsare gathered _I have checked the more important ones, and feel it 
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Prate XVII Tue Antiguarizs Joury 


a. The tracery at the head of the east window of Bristol Cathedral; 
from outside, when the glass had been removed 


4. Arrangement of the shields in the east window, as seen from inside 
the Cathedral 


1. England; 2. Berkeley of Uley; 3. Berkeley; 4. Gloucester; 5. Warrenne; 
6. Bohun; 7. Beauchamp; 8. Fitzalan; 9g. Montacute; 10. Despenser; 
11. Wylinton; 12. Bradston; 13. Basset of Uley; 14. Lumley or Berkeley of 
Coberley; 15. de la Ryvere; 16. Annesley of Minchinhampton; 17. Clyvedon 
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later orders in December and May instruct him to send men. Smyth, the Berkeley 
historian, says he was left in England as one of Lionel’s Council (which might 
well be, though I have not found confirmation of it), but was sent for to Calais 
later; Froissart only mentions him as one of the seven lords who accompanied 
the king to the discomfiture of Sir Amory of Pavia’s plot to sell Calais in 1349. 
It does not matter to our argument, for Thomas could hardly leave himself 
out of the window, and in any case, as Wrottesley pointed out, a lord excused 
from the array could entrust his undifferenced shield to a son who was to be 
present; Sir Maurice Berkeley, eldest son of Thomas, was in the retinue of the 
Black Prince,! beside his uncle of Uley, who had been seconded from the king’s 
household. 

Below the two Berkeley shields is a central group of six, each with the arms of an 
earl. The first of these, under Berkeley of Uley, is that always labelled ‘Clare’: or, 
three chevrons gu/es. Except for that of Berkeley this coat occurs more frequently 
in what is now the cathedral than any other, yet Clares had been despoilers of abbey 
property, even imprisoning the abbot himself, at the end of the thirteenth century; 
this is puzzling until one remembers that after Gilbert fitz Gilbert de Clare was 
killed at Bannockburn in 1314 there were no more male Clares. Gilbert de Clare 
had been earl of Gloucester, the most important of all earldoms to a Bristolian; his 
eldest daughter married Despenser, who acquired the earldom after 1314. Foster 
(Some Feudal Coats of Arms) and others have fallen into the trap of accepting certain 
rolls of arms, such as the so-called ‘First Calais Roll’, without checking their sup- 
posed dates;? Foster actually has two earls of Gloucester at the time of Calais, one 
of them Despenser. He and others overlooked the events of 1326, but Edward III 
certainly did not. Not Despenser but Foster’s other nominee, Hugh de Audele, was 
earl of Gloucester from 1337 to his death on 2nd November 1347;3 he had married 
Margaret de Clare, the next eldest sister. His family coat was gules a fret or, as in 
the second and third quarters of Despenser, but as earl of Gloucester he would bear 
the chevrons that had descended from the great’Strongbow. Bristol had always been 
the cornerstone of the earldom; Robert Consul was patron and overlord of the 
abbey’s founder,* so when, in the sixteenth century, this chapel was further decorated 
shields appeared behind the altar of England, Berkeley, and ‘Clare’—not for Eng- 
land and two English families, but for the kingdom of England (and no nonsense 
about lilies), the mighty earldom of Gloucester, and that earldom’s chief prop from 
time immemorial, the lordship of Berkeley. 

In this window the chevrons should represent Hugh de Audele as well as the 
earldom. Like Thomas de Berkeley, he seems to have sent men to the Crécy— 


unnecessary to give the detailed references to the 
original where the fact is not vital to the argument. 

' Though his exoneration, 4 Feb. 1349-50, says 
‘who had served in the King’s retinue’. 

2 Mr. Kaines Smith, on the authority of Mr. 
A. Wagner, reported the names in the roll authentic 
but the arms a sixteenth-century addition. Some 
confusion has also arisen between the copy Rowe 
Mores transcribed and an Edward I roll he printed 


with it (Oxford, 1749). 

3 Gloucestershire Inquisitions, xiv, 316, 330 5¢99. 
I have to thank Mr. T. D. Tremlett, F.S.A., who 
was kind enough to read through this paper, for 
pointing out that Hugh de Audele’s seal of 1344 has 
the three chevrons (Birch, B.M. Seals, 7022). 

* Keynsham Abbey had acquired the famous 
‘mouth-organs’, which are now used by its Urban 
District Council. 
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Calais campaign but not to have gone himself;? it is likely enough that he was unfit 
for active service. (He had no son to succeed him; his daughter had married Ralph, 
Baron Stafford, who bore or a chevron gu/es, and was one of King Edward’s mar- 
shals when Calais surrendered.) We could say that as Berkeley of Berkeley must 
be in such a window, so must the earldom of Gloucester, but there is more to it than 
that: ‘this lord Maurice became a professed enemy to the said Hugh Spencer the 
Sonne: And contained not himself any long time after before he joyned in Armes 
with Mortimer, Audely, Gifford and other lords against the Spencers . . .’; again, 
‘it is noe offence to truth, to say that Mortimer brought with him to that parley this 
lord Maurice Berkeley and the lord Hugh Audely (then by matche of their Children 
his two brother in lawes) . . .’; ‘this lord Maurice with the lord Audely sent prisoners 
to Wallingford Castle ...’; ‘But their unexpected comitments to those prisons 
appears to be so displeasing to Thomas this lords eldest sonne, and to his brother 
Maurice, with other of their complices, That in heat and rage, aimeing only at 
revenge, they whirle about into most Counties where the two Earles Spensers had 
lands goods or chattles ....’ Smyth brings them all to life, Berkeley father and 
sons, Mortimers, Audleys and their fellow knights, and refers to the records for 
every line of his story; read his pages and you know without doubt that those wild 
months forged a bond that no interval of time was likely to weaken.? 

Beside Audley earl of Gloucester is the chequy or and azure of Warrenne. Sir 
John de Warrenne, earl of Surrey, died on 30th June 1347, less than two months 
before Calais surrendered; he was aged sixty-one, and might be called the grand 
old man of the expedition. Forty years earlier, in 1306, he had been knighted by 
Edward I side by side with Prince Edward. Like Audley, he had no son to succeed 
him, so he had arranged with Edward III to leave his lands to him; but Richard 
Fitzalan, earl of Arundel, whose mother had been Warrenne’s sister, got to hear 
of this on the voyage to Hogges and protested, and the consequent cancellation of 
the arrangement is in the Normandy roll, dated 20th November.3 Like Maurice 
de Berkeley, he died at Calais, though as one of the regency he seems to have been 
in England at the time of Crécy. He also was out with the Berkeleys and the rest 
in 1321.4 

The pair next below are de Bohun and de Beauchamp. Humphrey de Bohun, earl 
of Hereford and Essex, is the first in Froissart’s list of earls who ‘went with king 
Edward in that journey’, but in the rolls only appears as sending men;5 he was evi- 
dently, and naturally, at the head of the organization for collecting men and supplies 
from the South Welsh border region. And, of course, Bohun of Hereford had been 
the leader of the Gloucestershire and Marcher rebels in 1321. Here I cannot do 
better than quote Mr. Kaines Smith apropos of the pardon of 1321 to this Hum- 
phrey’s father et infinitis aliis® for their confoederationibus against the Despensers: 


. .. de Bohun was the prime mover in that ‘war’; Thomas III de Berkeley and his brother 


1 Cf. entries for 18 Sept. and 8 Dec. 1346, 14 3 Cal. Pat. Edw. III, 1345-8, p. 480. 
May and 24 June 1347 (Wrottesley, pp. 102, 109, * See Appendix C. 
122, 145). 5 3 Oct., 30 Nov. 1346; 14 May 1347. 

2 Smyth, Lives of the Berkeleys, i, 231 segq.; cf. © Cal. Pat. 15 Edw. II, 20 Aug.; cf. Appendix C. 
Appendix C. 
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Maurice . . . were fighting under the supreme guidance of the Earl of Hereford. The sublime 
impudence of conducting these operations with the King’s banner alongside their own seemed 
justified by the banishment of the Despensers and the granting of the pardon. 


But the Despensers return, the pardon is cancelled, and 


in March came the disaster of Boroughbridge, where Thomas saw his leader, the Earl of Hereford, 
slain in the attempt to force the bridge.... I want to stress the fact that the first instruction of 
both the brothers in the art of war came under the leadership of an Earl of Hereford; and when, 
eleven years later, Maurice joined the muster of the vanguard of the host at Carlisle, it was again 
an Earl of Hereford who was commander; and in the Scotch campaign that followed the two 
brothers were together with that Earl, John de Bohun. ... What if the arms in the window 
represent the whole career of Maurice and his brother? What if, to Thomas ITI, the arms of 
de Bohun stood for three Earls of Hereford, Humphrey his first leader in war, John the second 
under whom he had served (both with his brother Maurice), and Humphrey brother of John, 
a good deal younger than either of the Berkeleys but a friend of both and a link with the two 
distinct phases of their career?! 


Thomas de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, was admiral when the fleet set out for 
Gascony, until the king changed his mind and his course ‘and he tooke into his 
shyp the token of thadmyrall therle of Warwyke’; he commanded the first batayle 
throughout the campaign under the Prince of Wales. Amongst the bannerets in 
that batayle were: Reginald Lord Cobham of Sterborough; Sir Roger de Mortimer 
(a minor in the king’s custody, knighted with the Black Prince at La Hogue, later 
earl of March); Sir Maurice de Berkeley of Uley; Sir William de Montagu (also 
under age; son and heir of William Montagu, late earl of Salisbury; he succeeded to 
the earldom on proof of age in 1349). And among the knights who served we find 
Sir Maurice de Berkeley, son of Thomas Lord Berkeley. All these really belonged 
to the king’s retinue, but were seconded for all or om of the campaign. 

The third central pair of earls consists of Fitzalan and Montacute. The latter 
has just been mentioned; the former, Richard earl of Arundel, was admiral of the 
fleet from the mouth of the Thames westwards all through the preparations for the 
campaign, then all through the fighting was second in command to Northampton 
of the second division; as we have said he succeeded to the Warrenne inheritance.? 

All six of these earls had estates in, and were of importance to, Gloucestershire. 

The eight remaining coats outside those of the six earls are more obviously local: 
Despenser is opposite Wylinton, Bradston paired with Basset of Uley, gules a fess 
between three birds argent with de la Ryvere, and the subject of Mr. Kaines Smith’s 
article, gules on a quarter argent an eagle displayed or (sic), in the lower dexter 
corner opposite or a lion rampant sable crowned gules. Any interpretation of the 
window must rest for confirmation on a reasonable explanation of these minor coats. 

When Hugh le Despenser died in March 1 348-93 he held the castle and borough 


1 Jt would not normally be fair to quote from the _ time; his father had been deep in the 1321 affair. 
correspondence in which an idea was in process of Cf. M. V. Clarke, Fourteenth Century Studies, 
being hammered out, but Mr. Kaines Smith’s is pp. 127-31. 
exceptional; moreover this part of the argument was 3 Glouc. Ing. xiv, 330 segq.; cf. xiv, 303 and xv, 
peculiarly his own. 337 for illustrations of his power in Gloucestershire. 

2 He was the leader of the baronage about this 
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of Cardiff, the castle, vill, and manor of Neath, various other properties in South 
Wales, the manors of Tewkesbury and Fairford in Gloucestershire, etc.: that is to 
say, though not earl of Gloucester, he had great possessions (and power) which had 
been part of the earldom since the days of Robert fitz Henry. He might well be 
thought of as Lord of the honour of Gloucester. In the Crécy—Calais campaign he 
served continuously with the king,’ being the first in the list of bannerets in the 
king’s division. And his sister Elizabeth had been married to Maurice (IV) de 
Berkeley, son and heir of Thomas III, since 1338. 

Sir Ralph de Wylinton was likewise a banneret in the king’s division at Crécy.? 
In Gloucestershire he held Frampton Cotel (since corrupted to Cotterell) as of the 
honour of Wallingford by the service of } knight’s fee, Ablynton of the bishop of 
Worcester by the same, Sandhurst of the earl of Hereford by one pair of gilt spurs 
at Michaelmas, Polton in the Forest of Dene of the earl of Warwick and Yate of 
the bishop of Worcester each as } knight’s fee, and Weston Britt as } knight’s fee of 
Thomas Dagworth in right of his wife Eleanor; de la Ryvere held Tormarton and 
Littleton of him.3 He was out of the country in June 1345, when his wife was 
allowed to plead for him in a case about the castle of Keyrkenny which had been 
in his charge, and may have been so continuously; it is not clear whether he died 
during the expedition or as a result of it. He had been one of the ‘infinite others’ 
of 1321. 

In equally large trefoils below Despenser and Wylinton are the two very close 
neighbours and comrades of the Berkeley brothers: Sir Thomas de Bradston of 
Winterbourne, made a banneret with Maurice (III) de Berkeley ‘his inseparable 
companion in arms’ in 1341,5 and Sir Simon Basset of Uley, escheator and sheriff 
of Gloucestershire. Both served in the king’s division, though Smyth says that Sir 
Simon was in Maurice’s retinue at Calais.® 

Outside Despenser and Bradston is gu/es a fess between three birds argent; on 
the sinister side, beyond Wylinton and Basset, de la Ryvere. Sir Thomas de la 
Ryvere was a knight in the Prince of Wales’ division, in the retinue of the earl of 
Warwick;7 Sir John de la Ryvere held Tormarton of Sir Ralph de Wylinton by 
knight service, and was one of the six Gloucestershire knights chosen by Parlia- 
ment to cross with the king.® Sir Thomas’s lands were in Norfolk and Suffolk. Sir 
John does not appear in Wrottesley, though on 20th June 1348 he had ‘licence, at 
his instant request and in fulfilment of a vow for the saving of his soul offered by 
him at another time to go to the Holy Land,...to go to that land as soon as he 
conveniently can’; vows of that sort were most likely to have been made on cam- 
paign. On the evidence available Sir Thomas is the probable owner of this coat, 
but the family relationships require investigation, and I admit to a feeling for Sir 
John, as a Gloucestershire knight whose name appears in the 1321 pardon, though 

1 Wrottesley, pp. 34 and 156; the writ to array (1348). 

300 Welshmen from Glamorgan and Morgannon * Wrottesley, pp. 7, 155. 
at p. 65,.e¢ alibi. 5 Smyth, i, 251-2. 

2 The protection of 3 June, 21 Edw. III, says he © Wrottesley, pp. 140, 159. 

was in the retinue of Laurence Hastynges, earl of 7 Wrottesley, pp. 7, 155. 


Pembroke (Wrottesley, pp. 35 and 125). 8 B. & G.AS. Trans. xvii, 116, n. 3. 
3 Glouc. Ing. xiv, 318, 8 May, 22 Edw. III 9 Cal. Pat. 1345-8, p. 128. 
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that was presumably his father; it is not a matter of vital importance to the interpre- 
tation of the window. 

Gules a fess between three birds argent ought to be popinjays for Sir Marmaduke 
Lumley, of the king’s batayle at Crécy in the bishop of Durham’s retinue, fighting 
side by side with Sir Thomas de Bradston and the rest, or martlets for Sir Thomas de 
Berkeley of Coberley, sheriff and escheator of Gloucestershire, another of the six 
parliamentary knights for the county, and closely associated with Thomas III de 
Berkeley at this time.! Mr. Kaines Smith pointed out with glee that, though the 
birds in the window are more like pigeons than any other fowl, the popinjays at 
which one shot with a sporting crossbow were actually pigeons tethered to a mast, so 
that it would be natural for a draughtsman to draw white parrots or popinjays as 
pigeons. That the tinctures are correct for Fitz Marmaduke, which Sir Robert de 
Lumley derived from his mother and used, differenced, until the remaining male 
Marmaduke of Thweng died, and that Sir Marmaduke Lumley, Sir Robert’s son, 
bore this coat in the campaign, should be adequate identification. But the connexion 
of Lumley of Northumberland with Berkeley of Gloucestershire, though quite 
likely in that time of Scottish and French wars, is not known; it seems reasonable 
therefore to put the case for a known connexion. 

The old house of Berkeley had three branches, of Dursley, of Coberley, and of 
Uley. That of Uley had ended in Margery, daughter of Sir Maurice, who had 
married our Sir Maurice early in the reign of Edward III. The senior Dursl 
branch was represented by Nicholas, from whom Sir Thomas held Coberley. When 
Nicholas died without issue in 6 Richard II the Coberley branch became entitled 
to bear the family arms undifferenced; when this line in turn ended in Alice, who 
married Sir Thomas Bridges and became the mother of Giles, Lord Chandos, she 
should therefore have brought to the Chandos coat the arms of Berkeley of Dursley. 
Now the only tinctured arms known to us are those quartered with Chandos: 
argent a fess between three martlets sab/e; by all the laws of heraldry these should 
have been those of Nicholas of Dursley in the previous century. How then should 
the untinctured coat on the monument in Coberley church (almost certainly that of 
this very Sir Thomas) be interpreted? It is not impossible that the increasing 
friendship? between Coberley and Berkeley should have led Sir Thomas, whose 
father used quite another coat,3 to adopt the arms of his cousins of Dursley with the 
Berkeley gu/es and argent instead of argent and sable. Alternatively, gules and argent 
could have been the tinctures adopted by the Uley branch, taken over by Thomas 
of Coberley by agreement with Margery and her husband Maurice. 

The case for Lumley is strong; only the connexion is lacking. The case for 
Berkeley of Coberley would be attractive if only Sir Thomas had been mentioned 
as being abroad as well as busied about the defence of the sea-coasts with his 
namesake of Berkeley. That is one of the odd things about these six Gloucester- 
shire knights chosen by Parliament ‘to cross with the King’: only Sir John de 


1 Smyth, i, 56, 318-20. king’s summons to his muster. 

2 Sir Thomas of Coberley is not mentioned by 3 Sir Henry Barkly in B. & G.A.8. Trans. xvii; 
name in the pardon of 1321, but he was with the he wrote about Berkeley of Coberley without con- 
rebels at least to the extent of refusing to obey the sidering Berkeley of Dursley. 
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Acton, who served under Sir Thomas de Bradston, is recorded as having been in 
France.! 

In the lower dexter corner, gu/es on a quarter argent an eagle displayed; the old 
assumption, based on the known connexion of de la Mares with Minchinhampton, 
has been effectively demolished by Mr. Kaines Smith, and his production of John 
de Annesley as the rightful owner of the coat can hardly be challenged. The 
question remaining is whether John and Lucy had a son who, unrecorded, bore these 
arms to Crécy and Calais; there can be little doubt that such a son of their old com- 
panion of 1321 would have been with the Berkeleys. Maurice had six knights 
and thirty-two esquires in his train; we have the names of six knights, nine possible 
esquires, and ten others who were probably archers or personal servants;? unless 
the records at Berkeley one day yield further details the rest are likely to remain 
unnamed.3 

Finally, in the corresponding sinister corner, or a lion rampant sab/e crowned 
gules. Leversage labelled this Beauchamp of Essex, which it could be, but (as 
Mr. Kaines Smith said in his original lecture) why should it? Apart from the lack 
of local connexion, it would never have been tucked away in a corner like this. 
Another possibility is Ludlow: Sir Christopher de Ludlow, bearing or a lion 
rampant sab/e, was knighted at Calais, and there were Ludlows who held half the 
manor of Campden as } knight’s fee. But Clyvedon, of Clevedon, Somerset, and 
of Charfield, Gloucestershire, also bore these arms. The Clevedon interpretation 
has usually fixed upon Sir John (II), who died in 1336; his cousin John (IID), 
seneschal to the bishop of Bath and Wells, whose daughter Katherine Thomas 
(III) de Berkeley married in 1347, should have his arms differenced to show that he 
was of the junior branch of the family.+ But Sir Edmund, eldest son of John (II), 
was entitled to this coat; he was knighted before 1340, and was not only present 
during the campaign, but clearly distinguished himself: for, instead of the usual 
exoneration or general pardon,’ he was awarded ‘a Thursday market and a Fair on 
the vigil and day of St. Peter’s Chains at Clevedon’, and this grant was witnessed by 
Edward Prince of Wales, William earl of Northampton, Richard earl of Arundel, 
Thomas earl of Warwick, and Richard Talbot, steward of the household.6 He was 
in the retinue of Sir Thomas de Bradston, along with Thomas and Edward de 
Lyons of Long Ashton and other Somerset knights; he held Clevedon from the 
Despensers, next door to Berkeley at Tickenham (both rectories belonged to St. 
Augustine’s Abbey). 

At this distance of time it is improbable that absolute proof of ownership for 
every coat in the window at a particular date could be produced, though it is always 
possible that the inaccessible Berkeley archives may contain the whole story down 
to the glazier’s bill. Unless and until some such discovery is made, the best-supported 


™ See Appendix B. 

2 See Appendix A. 

3 Jeayes’s Catalogue of Berkeley, no. 515, might 
be helpful: it is the report of Thomas de Berkeley 
and his fellow commissioners on those holding land 
or rents in Gloucestershire of 100s. or over, dated 
Bristol, vigil of Palm Sunday, 19 Edw. III (20 


Mar. 1345), and has fourteen seals attached. 

4 See Sir John Maclean in Som. Arch. &F N.H. 
Soc. Proc. xli. 

5 The many pages of pardons in Cal. Pat., every 
name with its proposer, are equivalent to lists of 
medals for good service. 

® Cal. Pat. 6 Oct. 1346, by Calais. 
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in theory must hold the field; I claim only that the suggestion that this window was 
a memorial to Maurice de Berkeley of Uley, chivaler, banneret in the army of 
Id | England at Crécy and on many a former field, loyal companion of those whose 
yn, | arms are shown with his from that first raid on Painswick Park to his death before 
hn | Calais, is more convincing than the accepted version. On 12th February in the 
he } twenty-first year of the reign of King Edward III, the day of his death, this knight 
se | not only held Uley of his brother Thomas of Berkeley by knight service, but also 
m- | the manor of Berkeley itself by the nominal service of a rose yearly; of the king 
hts | in chief by knight service ‘the castle and manor of Brymesfeld, the manors of 
ble | King’s Stanleye and Rokhampton with the advowsons of the churches and 
ess | Kyngesweston and Ailberton without the advowsons’; of the marshal of England 
ain» ‘the manor of Stonhouse by the service of one rose yearly’. His widow was 
excused remarrying, and his son, aged thirteen, was given livery of his lands 
ed | instead of being a profitable ward to the Crown.! It would indeed be surprising 
(as | ifhis brother and his friends had not put up a window in honour of so distinguished 
ack a comrade. 
his. 


Tue Four OTHER WINDows 


es _ To set out the evidence in full detail for the reconstruction of the remaining 
nd | Windows would be extravagant; it consists of the Cole and Winston MSS. in the 
ion | British Museum? and the late Mr. Arnold Robinson’s testimony to the dates of the 
II) | glass, untouched since Winston s day, which he took down in 1940 and put back 
nas the years after 1945 with his own hands. 

i. oe As may be seen from the sketch, the north-east and south-east windows, immedi- 
Il) _ ately adjacent to the east window already discussed, are likely to have had six 
sent fg coats of arms each at their heads, and may have had six more (as at present) at their 
— feet and centres; the north-west and south-west windows could have had three shields 


_ at the head and three at the foot. This adds up to twenty at the head and a possible 
i by eighteen more elsewhere. ; 


del. fl As neither Cole nor Winston clearly states where in a given window or light a 
2 | particular coat was placed in his day3 their statements may best be tabulated simply 
ide | by windows; for instance, both agree as to the three shields in the north-west 
the | Window, but each names them in a different order and neither gives any hint 
St. | Whatsoever about their position. In the following table ‘present position’ refers 
* | to what is presumed to be Cole’s shield or Bell’s equivalent. 
ie TF There are three other old shields in the cathedral which might possibly have 
ways come from these windows: barry of six or and vert, over all a bend gu/es (Poynings); 
wr ) Cole calls this Pembury and describes it as being ‘In a window of ye North Cross 
seat Isle in an old shield’; Winston does not seem to have seen it at all, though Bell put 
_ it in the south-east window; Robinson says it is all fourteenth-century glass. Both 
wu. |. Cole and Winston saw Edward the Confessor’s arms in the south transept window 
__ (they are now in the chapter vestry passage); though ancient, it is improbable that 
Glouc. Ing.xiv, 315;Cal. Pat. Edw. I1I,1345-8, 3 Cole just numbers them without any key 


pp. 260, 368. (except in the east window); Winston gives occa- 
2 See p. 1, nn. I and 2. sional indications which are not always clear. 
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Cole Identification Winston Present Robinson 
N.W. | az. 3 coronets in pale or | Abbey of St. Same S.E. 5 Practically all rc. 
Augustine (Cole ‘very antique’). 
barry of 6 or & az.,ona | Mortimer Same S.W. 1 All 14¢. 
chief or 3 pellets betw. 
2 esquires arg., & an 
escutcheon arg. 
arg. a bend sa. & a label | St. Lo Same S.W. 2. All r4c. 
of 3 gu. 
N.E. | gu. H & C arg. Hen. VIII & Same Dean’s room | Late rsc. or early 16c. 
Catherine 
gu. on a chevron or 3 | Cobham of Ster- | Same N.E. ‘D’ (& | All 14c. (modern dup- 
estoiles sa. borough ‘E’) licate by Bell also in 
same window). 
gu. a chevron betw. 10 | Berkeley Berkeley of N.E. ‘F’ with | Modern except for 3 
crosses patée arg. Uley label crosses.! 
S.E. | az.a bend arg. cotised | Bohun nothing S.W. ‘C’ All modern. 
or betw. 6 lioncels 
ramp. or. 
Berkeley Berkeley with | S.E. ‘F’ with | Parts of each 14¢.? 
label label 
gu. a fess betw. 6 cross | Beauchamp of Same S.E. 1 2 crosslets, 5 bits of 
crosslets botony or Warwick ‘inserted’ ruby 14¢.; rest 
m 
arg. on a quarter gu. a | Bradston Same S.E. 4 All but fourth quarter 
rose or 14C. 
az. a chevron or ? arg.onachev- | S.E. ‘B’ All 14.3 
ron or 3 
bucks’ heads 
caboshed sa. 
erm. on acanton gu. a | Basset of Uley “Comparative- | None Bell must have made 
molet or ly modern; away with it; if Win- 
Hen. VI or ston was right it may 
ViT- still have been a re- 
placement of that 
date. 
or 3 eagles displ. sa./az. | Rodney/? Same ‘much S.E. ‘A’ All 14c. except 2 bits 
a chevron or broken’; of bucks’ heads.3 
bucks’ 
heads as 
above. 
az. 8 ?s en two bars or | ? ‘temp. Hen. | None Bell has lost this also.* 
VII ? chess- 
rooks.” 
$a. 3 coronets in pale or | Bishopric of Bristol | Nothing None 
gu. H & Carg. As above Same Dean’s room | Late rsc. or early 16c. 
chequy or & az. Warrenne Same S.W. ‘B’ All r4c. 
S.W, | gu. on a chevron or 3 | Cobham as above | Same S.E. ‘D’ 5 
estoiles sa. 
gu. a chevron betw. 10 | Berkeley 6 S.W. 3 5 
crosses patée arg. 
same with a label of 3 az.| Berkeley 6 S.W. ‘A’ Crosses & chevron 14¢. 
or a lion ramp. sa. Clyvedon Same; ‘asmal- | N.W. ‘B’ 14¢.; modern bordure 
ler shield.’ added.7 
gu. a chevron or Cobham ? Same; ‘large, | S.E. 6 Chevron r14c. 
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they belong to this assemblage. In the same passage also is another fourteenth- 
century Berkeley with label. 

Both Cole and Winston clearly imply that they saw no heraldic glass other than 
that they describe; it is probable therefore that the other shields which Bell inserted 
in these windows were ‘all his own work’, not replacements of something he had 
seen; I list them for the sake of completeness. It is to be noted that neither Bell 
nor Winston did anything to discourage Leversage and his successors from 
yy og about the owners of what were, as far as the cathedral was concerned, 

ure fakes. 
r Sable a cross or (N.W.); the same quartered with gu/es a molet or (S.E.); quarterly 
gules and or, in the first a molet argent (N.W.). Perhaps the third (de Vere) was 
Bell’s replacement for the fragments in the north-east window. Robinson says they 
are all modern glass. 

Thus we have eighteen shields which pretty certainly belonged to the original 
scheme; Poynings and Berkeley could be others. It is not impossible that these 
eighteen all belong in the heads of the windows, where there is room for exactly that 
number; certainly the upper glass is most likely to have survived. If the side win- 
dows matched the east window in having coats of arms only at their heads, which 
seems probable enough, the survival is complete. 

On the assumption that in Cole’s day the glass was relatively undisturbed! his 
notes should give us some idea of the original arrangement. I think we may be 


1 B.M. Add. MS. 17463 was also mentioned by 
Hall Warren. It has some excellent drawings of and 
interesting notes about other parts of the cathedral, 
but for our present purpose we learn from it only 
that the glass in the east window (and presumably 
in the other windows of the then choir) was ‘shattered 
but largely original’ in 1820, whereas by 1835 there 
had been great alterations and ‘originality is des- 


Notes to table on page 64. 


troyed’. This strongly suggests that no irreparable 
damage was done to the windows until the Reform 
Bill riots of 1831, when the adjacent bishop’s 
palace was burned out. The notes of which this 
manuscript consists are of various dates from 1790 
onwards, the handwriting peculiarly vile, the author 
the Rev. Mr. Powell. 


1 Winston has a second version of this window with a fourth shield, gules H & C argent. Cole failed to see the 
Berkeley ermine in the east window also, which in view of its height above ground level and the almost certainly 
uncleaned state of the glass is not surprising, as anyone who knew the cathedral in the years before 1930 would 


testify. 


2 Winston in another version says Berkeley of Uley with label. 

3 How Cole not only missed the bucks’ heads but also turned argent into azure is difficult to see—he used ‘A’ 
for argent and ‘B’ for axure—but it seems certain that he erred over both shields. It may be that the shipyards and 
ropewalk close to the east end of the cathedral had soiled it, especially on the south side, more than we should think 


likely in the mid-eighteenth century. 


* Quite untraceable. Cole’s ‘bars’ seem to mean ‘rows’, for his drawing shows no bars of any sort; similarly, his 
‘B 6 Fleurs de Lis en two Bars O and a Chief Gules’ (north aisle of St. Mary Redcliffe) is drawn as a chief and two 
rows of three fleurs-de-lis. His drawing of the charge is quite unlike a rook or anything else I can trace. 

5 Unfortunately this was the last window Mr. Arnold Robinson replaced, and he had not got his verdict down 


on paper. 


6 Winston seems to mean only one shield, though in one place he says ‘chevron ermine’ and in another ‘temp. 


Hen. 7 with a label azure’. 


7 As this shield was small for where he wanted to put it, Bell fitted it with a bordure gules, and it has been 
accepted as ‘Gournay-Edmondson’ quite happily ever since. Winston abetted by his silence. 
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N.W. S.W. 


a Cc Cc D 


Fic. 1. Simplified plan of the tracery of the side windows of the eastern Lady Chapel 
of Bristol Cathedral. 


Numbers indicate spaces certainly filled with coats of arms. 

Letters show the position of further coats today and for the last hundred years. 

All the smaller spaces have trefoils or quatrefoils in them (as well as the shields); only 
the main outlines of the windows are shown here. 
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fairly sure of the following groups, though the positions within the groups must 
remain pure guesswork. 


N.W. N.E. S.E. S.W. 
Abbey Cobham Bohun Cobham 
Mortimer St. Lo Basset Berkeley of Berkeley Beauchamp Berkeley Berkeley with 
Uley with label label 
gu. a chevron or Bradston 
(two others) (two others) 
My guess for the two shields required in the north-east and south-east windows 
would be: 
N.E. S.E. 
Rodney & Rodney/ ? Warrenne & Clyvedon 


Unfortunately Cole did not record the figures in the lights; by Winston’s time 
they were in ee all over the four windows. But we can say that there is a fair 


probability of the following being correctly placed: 
N.W. N.E. S.E. S.W. 
St. Edmund (three lights) Four bannerets bearing #Aknight bearingarg.a Saints (St. Stephen was 
See p. 55, n. 2) gu. a CLOSs arg., gu. a mainly in S.E. in Win- 


chevron or, Berkeley, 
and Audley. In at least 
one light a border of az. 
3 fleurs-de-lis or alter- 


cross gu. 
A border of gu. 3 fleurs- 
de-lis avg.; another alter- 
nately vert & purpure, 
on the latter an eagle dis- 


ston’s time, but probably 
belongs here; he had a 
bordure vert with eagles 


displayed or on it). 


nating with gu. 3 lion- _— played or 
cels or 

The coats additional to those in the east window are seen to be comparatively 
few: Mortimer, St. Lo, Cobham, Rodney, and Rodney/?, perhaps Poynings, and 
gules a chevron or. The three crowns in pale on azure, presumed to be the proper 
coat of the abbey (for which the bishopric has substituted sad/e), might be an 
intruder, but it fits well with St. Edmund as referring to Abbot Edmund de Knulle, 
the originator of the rebuilding of which the windows were so conspicuous an 
ornament. As the notes which follow indicate, it would be easy to connect the others 
with the Berkeleys and with Calais, or for that matter with Poitiers, where Berkeley 
with a label would represent Maurice, son of Thomas III, Froissart’s knight 
pierced through the hips, for old Thomas was there as well, as were Maurice of 
Uley’s son, Simon Basset, and the rest of the Berkeley following. 

Mortimer: Sir Roger de Mortimer, son and heir of Edmund, was under age and 
in the king’s custody when he was knighted with the Prince of Wales at La Hogue; 
he was nevertheless a banneret in the prince’s division. Later he became earl of 
March. The weakest joint in the argument that the east window was primarily 
meant to recall the whole career of the Berkeley brothers is that this coat does not 
appear there. But it might well have been thought indiscreet to emphasize Morti- 
mer, the justly suspected fomenter of Marcher opposition. I am inclined to think 
that the western windows are later, at least as regards their heraldry, than the 
eastern; if so, the display of this coat may have been preceded by a subtler reference 
to the family in the south-east window, where, with a border of yellow eagles 
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displayed on green, there appeared St. Stephen, first of the martyrs, clad in a yellow 
dalmatic with three blue stripes across it. 

Cobham: Reginald Lord Cobham of Sterborough, banneret of the king’s house- 
hold, seconded to the prince’s division, had married Joan, daughter of Thomas III 
de Berkeley, in 17 Edw. III; he died in 36 Edw. III. 

St. Lo: Sir John de Sancto Laudo was in the retinue of Maurice of Uley (later 
he is described as having been with Hugh le Despenser, and later still, 25 Edw. 
III, as with the earl of Salisbury, throughout): on 20 Jan. 20 Edw. III he was 
granted a market at his manor of Pensford, co. Som., and free warren in all his 
demesne lands of Neuton and Pobelowe, co. Som., Clifton, co. Glouc., and Mayden 
Neuton, co. Dorset. 

Rodney: In the same retinue served Sir Walter de Rodeneye and Sir Thomas de 
Rodeneye of Somerset. The Rodney eagles are usually given as gules, but are 
purpure in more than one window in Somerset;! Glover’s Ordinary actually gives 
Sir Walter Rodney sad/e eagles as in our window. Master (Collections for the Paro- 
chial History of Backwell, p. 14) tells the story from Selden’s Titles of Honour of 
how Sir Richard de Rodney, father of Sir Walter, was knighted at Keynsham 
Abbey in 1316: he was given his sword by the earl of Pembroke, his right spur 
was buckled on by Maurice Lord Berkeley and the left by Bartholomew de 
Badlesmere. 

Argent on a chevron or three bucks’ heads caboshed sab/e: This coat, appearing 
both by itself and impaled with Rodney, is a puzzle whose solution might contribute 
greatly to that of the whole. Winston, in his lecture of 1851, dubbed it as possibly 
Syrmington, and it has been left at that. The Sir Richard de Rodney mentioned 
above married Maud, daughter and heiress of Sir Osbert Giffard of Stoke Bishop 
(which thereafter became Rodney Stoke and the headquarters of the Rodney 
family). Later Giffards bore gu/es three lions passant guardant in pale argent with 
a bordure engrailed or, but that does not make it impossible that these arms were 
Sir Osbert’s—indeed, the lion coat looks rather like a grant of honour. John 
Giffard of Brimpsfield, whose castle Maurice of Uley held, had been a leading light 
in the troubles of 1321.2 Even should we assume that the two shields come from 
quite another series (though that is far from likely) they would have to be explained 
in some similar way. 

Poynings: Michael Lord Ponynges was a banneret in the king’s batayle at Crécy, 
but no other connexion is apparent. As Cole saw the shield in the north transept it 
is more likely that it is a solitary survivor which was then in its proper place. 

Gules a chevron or: This has usually been passed off as Berkeley without the 
crosses and wrongly tinctured, but that will not do; the banneret in the window has 
a shield so tinctured, of which the chevron is fourteenth century; moreover the 


appearance on the late fifteenth-century part of the abbey gatehouse of an untinc- 


1 Woodforde, Stained Glass in Somerset 1250— three yellow bucks’ heads on a white ground. The 
1830, pp. 98-99. glass-painter probably knew that this was heraldically 

2 See Appendix C. For the false heraldry cf. impossible, but he also knew that it was easier than 
Woodforde, op. cit., p. 92: ‘In Cheddar church making the shield with the bucks’ heads red, as they 
and elsewhere the arms of Bishop Beckington show should be.’ 
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tured coat with just a chevron also requires explanation. It is more likely to repre- 
sent Cobham, as it would seem to do in the ‘Acre Roll’. 

The cumulative effect of this collocation of coats cannot but support the view 
that these lady chapel windows belong to the middle of the fourteenth century and 
were planned and executed as a set representing the fraternity of their bearers in 
the great campaigns of Edward III; the east window announces the central theme 
of Maurice of Uley and Calais; whether one turns north or south the supporting 
windows carry it on; and through them all runs the thread leading back to that early 
venture, wild and unsuccessful but never forgotten, of 1321. 


APPENDIX 


A 


Retinue of Sir Maurice de Berkeley, banneret, during the Crécy—Calais campaign (extracted 
from Wrottesley): Sir Richard de Cerseaux (a/. Gerseaux) of Kent; Sir Walter de Rodeneye of 
Somerset; Sir Thomas de Rodeneye of Somerset; Sir Gerard Burdet of Warwick and Leicester 
(6 June, 21 Edw. ITT, with Sir Richard Talbot); Sir Robert de Bury of Southampton; Sir Richard 
de Combe; Sir John de Geo. Laudo of Somerset (7 June, 21 Edw. III, with Hugh le Despenser); 
Sir John de Palton of Somerset (8 June, 21 Edw. III, with Thomas de Bradston). 

Maurice was paid for 6 knights, 32 esquires, and 31 archers, of whom 29 were mounted. 

The following are also mentioned: Roger Husee, John de Hampton, John Boclonde, Alex- 
ander de Seynlo, all of Southampton; Richard de Harcourt; Benedict de Berkele; John Wolpenne; 
Laurence de Berkele; William de Bradelegh. Also the following all received general pardons at 
Calais and were probably archers: John le Warennes of Coppedhewyk, William son of William 
Mace of Wolaston, Peter le Mason, William Boynacre of Wolaston, Thomas de Dunkerton, 
Robert son of William Gerard of Thorpcostentine, Walter Wade of Geymesfeld, Richard 
Densele. Robert le White, clerk, former servant of Maurice de Berkeley, needed a special 
pardon to cover all his varied offences. 


B 


Retinue of Sir Thomas de Bradestane, banneret: Sir John Chidiock (Som.); Sir Walter de 
Pavely (Som.); Sir Robert de Apperle (Southampton); Sir Reginald de Paveley (Som.)—Ingq.p.m. 
during the expedition; Thomas de Lyons (20 July, 21 Edw. III, had licence to bestow land in 
Whitchurch, Som., to endow a chaplain in the chapel of St. Michael in Keynsham Abbey); 
and Edmund de Clyvedon. He was paid for 6 knights, 24 esquires, and 30 archers. The other 
names known are: Richard de la Ryvere, William de Mattisdon, John Turvey, Thomas de 
Neuburgh, Thomas Wayfer, John de Tyderyngton, Roger le Cuppere, John de Ken, John de 
Pedenhale, John de Acton, Robert de Northwode, Nicholas de Lamerton, Walter de Kirkeby, 
Robert le Clerk of Legghton upon Brouneswold, Richard de la Chambre, John, Richard, and 
Gilbert, sons of John le Cote of Brokworth, Hugh le Parker, John, son of Hugh de Chesinhale, 
William, son of Thomas Wati of Gloucester, Thomas Ham of Bristol, Roger Whitemor, 
William Langfeld, Walter de Leomenstre, monk of Flaxley, John Dere, Robert de Aston, 
Walter Droys, Richard de Belle. 

Cc 


Pardon to Humphrey de Bohun, earl of Hereford and Essex, and many others, 20 Aug. 1321 
(Cal. Pat. Edw. II, pp. 15 segq.); in the first group of ten are John de Garenne, earl of Surrey, the 
two Hugh Audleys, and the two Roger Mortimers (of Wigmore and of Chirk); on the testimony 
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of Roger Damory are named, inter alios, Henry de Wilington, Maurice, lord of Berkeley, and his 
son Maurice; on that of Roger Mortimer of Wigmore, Thomas de Berkeley; on that of the earl 
of Surrey, Ralph de Cobham; on that of Sir Hugh Daudele the son, Maurice de Berkeley junior 
(again); on that of John Giffard of Brymesfeld, John de Ansleye, Peter de la Mare, John de 
Acton, John de Wylington, and Ralph de Wylington; on that of John de Moubray, John de la 
Ryvere; on that of Roger de Clifford, Thomas de Beauchamp." 

At p. 81 of the same we have next year’s writ of aid for Edmund, earl of Kent, and John de 
Warrenne, earl of Surrey, appointed to arrest Thomas, earl of Lancaster, Humphrey de Bohun, 
earl of Hereford and Essex, Hugh Daudele junior . . . John Giffard of Brymesfeld . . . John and 
Henry de Wylington and their company, and to besiege and take the castle of Pontefract. 

At pp. 148, 373, 381, and 442 we get glimpses of the drawing by horses, after which they were 
to remain on the gallows at Bristol as long as they survived, of the bodies of Henry de Montfort 
and Henry de Wylington, rebels. John de Clyvedon is one of those ordered to put down the story 
that is being spread by 1323-4 that miracles are being performed there. 


D 


On 25th June, 19 Edw. III, 1345, in the chapter house of St. Peter’s Abbey, Gloucester, 
an exchange between the abbot and the king was witnessed by these six knights: Sir Thomas and 
Sir Maurice, sons of Maurice de Berkeley; Sir Thomas de Bradston; Sir Thomas de Berkeley of 
Cubberle; Sir Simon Basset. 


E 


‘Thomas Lord Berkeley at the time of the campaign was much concerned with the foundation 
of a chantry in St. Augustine’s Abbey, for his own soul and that of his first wife Margaret (Mor- 
timer, ob. 5 May, 11 Edw. ITI); he had already established others at Portbury and Over, but this 
was clearly the biggest, involving the building of a residence for the chaplain inside the abbey 
gate as well as the gift of property to maintain him. The Berkeley chapel in the abbey may be 
presumed to have been paid for by Thomas at this same time, though Margaret’s tomb (since 
1500 at least) has been elsewhere in the church and that of Thomas II and his wife is built into 
the wall of the chapel. (See the charters in the Patent Rolls, and Jeayes’s Catalogue of Berkeley, 
NOS. 517, 521, 522, 524, dated 1346-8.) Maurice IV was buried with his mother Margaret. 

The abbey, in spite of Berkeley aid, evidently found the rebuilding programme too expensive; 
calculations may well have been upset in the first place by the Black Death. By 1366 the diffi- 
culties had become acute owing to the mismanagement or worse of the then abbot, so on 1st April 
we find the abbey committed to the charge of Maurice de Berkeley and Edmund de Clyvedon, 
knights, and two others (Cal. Pat. Edw. III, 1364-7, p. 225; and see further sbid. 1371-4, 


P- 177)- 
t Cf. the similar lists and many other documents in Cal. Close Rolls 1318-23, e.g. at pp. 492, 517. 
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NOTES 


A Roman bronze statuette from Northamptonshire.—Miss M. V. ‘Taylor, F.S.A., contributes 
the following: A bronze statuette of a horse and rider picked up about a mile east of Brigstock, 


Northamptonshire (seven miles north-east of Kettering), just to the north of the old Oundle— 
Brigstock road (Harley Way) where it cuts through Fermyn woods, was sent to Mr. Burden of 
Kettering Museum who passed it on to the British Museum and later sent it to me (pl. xvutt 4, c). 
The site (N.G. 42/961858) would be north of the line of the Roman road which connects the 
Fosse Way at Leicester with Ermine Street (north of Godmanchester and Huntingdon). The 
horse measures c. 2} in. long and high, and the rider 2$ in. high, and when mounted on the horse 
the whole is 3? in. high. Though horse and rider were found in two parts they obviously belong 
together, and beneath the horse’s belly is a fragment of a pin, for attachment to some object such 
as a pole (pl. xvi c). The rider’s arms are broken off, the left above the elbow, the right at the 
elbow, and the position looks as if the reins were held in the right hand and perhaps a shield or 
spear in the left. The rider wears a short cloak and a helmet of the long type, which covers the 
neck and appears to be characteristic of cavalry.! The statuette should be compared with one 
found in a well at Caves Inn, Warwickshire, in 1952,? which, however, is a little larger, and the 
helmet, if helmet it is, is broken. The hair in this example is shown in curls down each side of the 
face, and these might have existed in the Brigstock example. Such statuettes of mounted soldiers 
are not uncommon. A worn example can be seen at Cambridge in the Archaeological and Ethno- 
logical Museum, from the Willingham Fen collection of ritual objects;3 and in a smaller size 
they are common and appear to have been intended to be mounted as pole-heads, e.g. in the St.- 
Germain Museum,‘ at Mainz (in iron),5 and at Osterburken.® But the last is a brooch, though 
the horse is the same, with long tail descending vertically and all four feet are on the ground. 
The brooches are quite common and are often enamelled.7 These small horsemen seem to be 
barbarians and are more likely to have been modelled on statuettes of barbarian horsemen often 
thought to represent Celts,® whereas the examples from Brigstock and Caves Inn are definitely 
mounted Roman soldiers. One would suggest that they were on sticks or poles, and might have 


been the votive offerings of mounted soldiers. 


Another curious object (pl. xvi ¢, top), found not far away, also seems to be connected with 
a shrine. One of the angles at the bottom and possibly the others, one of which is broken and 
one filled up, were pierced with little holes and probably held rings from which dangled probably a 
bell or some metal object which made a noise, and was meant to frighten away evil spirits.» One 
like it was found with a hoard of brooches, obviously votive objects, from Felmingham Hall, 


Norfolk.?° . 


! Lindenschmidt, Die A/tertiimer unserer Heidni- 
schen Vorzeit, iv (1900), Taf. 8, v (1911), 121 fF, 
fig. 7; Germania Romania’, iii, Taf. 7. An example 
from Osterburken on the Limes, garrisoned by 
Cohors III, Aguitania (O.R.L. Bd. iv, Abt. B, no. 40 
(Lief. 2, 1895), p. 36, pl. v1, 32) is dated to the 
late-second or early-third century. 

2 F.RS. xliii (1953), 118, pl. xxi. 

3 F.R.S. xiii (1923), 94, pl. 1v, I. 

* S.Reinach, Déscription raisonnée du Musée de St. 
Germain-en-Laye (c. 1894), ii, 298, nos. 336 and 337. 

5 Lindenschmidt, Das rim.-germanische Central- 
Museum (Mainz, 1889), Taf. 16, no. 30. 

6 Loc. cit., Taf. 6, no. 18. 


7 e.g. British Museum Guide to the Antiquities of 
Roman Britain (1951), p. 22, no. 41, fig. 11, from 
Woodyates; for two from Woodeaton, Oxon., see 
J. R. Kirk, Oxomiensia, xiv (1949), 14, no. 30, 
figs. 3, 6, where several more are also cited. 

8 Compare Rostovtzeff, ¥.R.8. xiii (1923), 94; 
and A. Reinach, ‘Les Galates dans ]’Alexandrin’, in 
Mons. et Mém. Piot. xviii (1910), 105 ff. 

9 The kind of thing which can be frequently 
found around shrines, e.g. Alféldi, “The bronze 
mace from Willingham Fen, Cambridgeshire’, 
F-R.S. xxxix (1949), 20. 

10 The British Museum Guide to the Antiquities 
of Roman Britain (1951), p. 60, pl. 24. 
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The date is difficult to define, but probably they are all of the second or third century. A good 
deal of pottery, mostly of the second century, has been picked up on the site at Brigstock, and it 
was said that another similar complete statuette of a horse and rider was found at the same place.! 
It would not be astonishing, therefore, to find a shrine or temple here about. 


72 


An unpublished fragment from the Goldsborough hoard—Mr. David M. Wilson sends the fol- 
lowing note: Through the kindness of the rector of Goldsborough, who sent the object for study 
to the Department of British and Medieval Antiquities of the British Museum, I am able to pub- 
lish a hitherto unknown fragment from the famous hoard from Goldsborough, West Riding, 
Yorks? It is a plain silver pendant cross, 2:19 cm. in length, pierced for suspension at the ter- 
minal of its longest arm (pl. xviir a). An inscribed silver plate in the case in which the cross is now 
kept associates it with the hoard found in 1858 in the churchyard at Goldsborough and now in the 
British Museum. 

The closest parallel to the Goldsborough cross is provided by a similar object from Vinor, 
Faré, Gotland, Sweden, which is of practically the same shape as the Goldsborough example, but 
decorated with a series of punched triangles. Although there are many pendant crosses known in 
Scandinavia, and especially in Sweden in the area of the rich Viking silver hoards,* crosses of this 
form are rare. It must be presumed that this cross is a Christian symbol, perhaps slightly con- 
fused in its design with the pagan Thor’s hammer, so common in Scandinavia.5 This is interesting 
in relation to an object in the National Museum of Copenhagen, found recently during potato- 
lifting at Trendgaarden, Overlade, Aars, Aalborg, Denmark.® This is a stone mould which is 
carved for casting both crosses and Thor’s hammers—an interesting comment on Danish religious 
history in the late Viking period. It is perhaps possible to see from this mould how easy it would 
be for a Viking craftsman to produce a charm, such as that from Goldsborough, which combined 
both pagan and Christian symbolism. No object similar to the Goldsborough cross has been 
found in England, and indeed only one Thor’s hammer has been found in the country.” In this 
light it seems reasonable to suppose that the Goldsborough cross is an import from Scandinavia. 

‘The Goldsborough hoard contained thirty-five coins, a fragment of an ‘offering piece’ of Alfred 
the Great,’ a coin of Edward the Elder, twenty-six legible Kufic coins, of which seventeen are 
Samanid and nine Abassid, and seven illegible Kufic coins, probably Samanid. The deposition of 
the Goldsborough hoard is dated by my colleague, Mr. R. H. M. Dolley, F.S.A., to c. 920 on the 
basis of the coin of Edward the Elder, which seems a little later than any of the Kufic coins. The 
date 925, proposed by Shetelig,9 seems too high in view of the fact that only one of the Kufic 
(Samanid) coins can be dated as late as 913. The hoard is one of an important group of north 


1 Information from Mr. Alan Warhurst, Curator 
of Northampton Museum. 

2 British Museum, 4 Guide to the Anglo-Saxon 
Antiquities (London, 1923), p. 109, fig. 133; 
V.C.H. Yorks., ii, pl. 1; H. Shetelig, Viking Anti- 
quities in Great Britain and Ireland, part iv (Oslo, 
1940), p. 30 and fig.7; W. S. W. Vaux, “The Gold- 
borough Hoard’, Numismatic Chronicle (1861), p.65. 

3 Statens Historiska Museum, Stockholm, inv. 
No. 22459. 

+ M. Stenberger, Die Schatzfunde Gotlands der 
Wikingerzeit, ii (Lund, 1947), figs. 183, 2; 174, 
TO, etc. 

5 e.g. Alveskog, ksp. Eke, Gotland, Sweden; 


Stenberger, of. cit. ii, fig. 267, 1. 

© Nat. Mus. Copenhagen inv. no. 24451. I am 
grateful to Museumsinspektor Dr. Ole Klindt- 
Jensen for drawing my attention to this find and for 
giving me permission to mention it here. 

7 The Cuerdale Hoard. Shetelig, op. cit., p. 43. 
E. Hawkins, ‘An Account of Coins and Treasure 
found at Cuerdale’, Arch. Fourn. iv (1847), p. 129 
and fig. 85. 

8 For discussion of this fragment see R. H. M. 
Dolley, “The So-called pied-forts of Alfred the 
Great’, Numismatic Chronicle (1955), pp. 76 f. 

9 Loc. cit. 
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a. Pendant cross from the 
Goldsborough hoard (3). 
Photo. British Museum 


| 4. Bronze statuette found near Brigstock, 
Northants. (3?) 


c. Statuette shown in 4 separated into the component parts, and, above, a bronze 
object probably from a shrine found not far from the statuette. Both in private 
possession (#) 
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An English alabaster at Montpezat 
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English coin-hoards which date between g00 and 930 and which show a connexion between the 
south Scandinavian area and the Viking kingdoms of Dublin and York." It is perhaps possible, on 
the basis of this evidence, to say that the small pendant cross here published came from the 
south Scandinavian area with the Samanid and Kufic coins. 


An English alabaster at Montpezat. Dr. Joan Evans, Director, contributes the following note: 
It must be some thirty years since our Honorary Fellow, the late M. Marquet de Vasselot, told 
me that the collegiate church of Montpezat, near Montauban, had a rich and little-known 
trésor that was worth seeing. I only succeeded in getting there this summer, and then only to 
find that the contents of the sacristy were being exhibited in an exhibition—Trésors d’ Art 
Sacré de la Haute Guyenne’—at the Musée Ingres at Montauban. 

I found them there, admirably displayed and catalogued; and among them I was interested to 
recognize an alabaster statue (pl. xix) that was clearly of English workmanship, though the 
catalogue did not recognize the fact. It stood between an alabaster Virgin of the Toulousain 
school, which served to emphasize the Englishness of its style, and three fourteenth-century 
Nottingham alabasters of the Nativity, Ascension, and Resurrection, from the retable of the 
altar of St. Martin at Montpezat, which helped to make its English origin less improbable, if 
anything other than the English trade with Bordeaux in the fourteenth century were needed to 
explain its presence in Quercy. 

The statue is 505 cm. high and 17 cm. wide at the base. No trace of any of the painting it may 
once have received remains. It represents St. Anne, in a wide robe and a mantle clasped by an 
oval morse, holding the child Mary within the shelter of her cloak. The heads, and Mary’s arms, 
are missing; the lower folds of St. Anne’s veil remain. A scar at waist level on the statue of the 
Virgin makes it possible that she held the Child Jesus. Curiously enough an alabaster panel with 
this subject, published by Dr. Nelson,3 was found at Bruniquel, near Montauban; the coincidence 
suggests that there may have been some local devotion to the three generations of the Holy Family. 

Free-standing statues are comparatively rare among English alabasters, yet the Antiquaries’ 
Exhibition of 1910 contained as many as fifteen. None was of the subject of the Montpezat 
statue, though a late example from Kersey church in Suffolk represents St. Anne. The Mont- 
pezat statue is remarkable not only in subject but also in style, for it clearly belongss to the earliest 
group of English alabasters, represented by such work as the Paderborn Adoration. It offers 
certain analogies with the Virgin and Child from Royston.¢ It must, I think, be recognized as one 
of the very few free-standing statues in English alabaster of the middle of the fourteenth century, 
probably of about 1340. 


1 D. M. Wilson, ‘An Irish Mounting in the 
National Museum, Copenhagen’, Acta Archaeologica, 
xxvi, 163 f. 

2 Trésors d’Art Sacré de la Haute Guyenne, 
Musée Ingres, Montauban, 13 Mai—30 Septembre, 
1956, no. 44. See also Chanoine F. Galabert, 
Le Trésor de l’église de Montpezat (1930), p. 123 
1947, p. 15. 

3 Arch. Fourn. \xxvi (1919), 134, now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, to which it was 
given by our Fellow the late Dr. W. L. Hild- 
burgh. Dr. Nelson published a second panel of the 
Education of the Virgin (iid. lxxxiv, 1930, p. 117) 
with St. Joachim, in which St. Anne and the Virgin 
are standing. It seems rather later in style than 


the Montauban statue. Mr.’Terence Hodgkinson 
has kindly drawn my attention toan English alabaster 
in Belgium with the subject of the Education of the 
Virgin. See Borchgrave d’Altena in Bulletin de la 
Société royale d’ Archéologie 4 Bruxelles (1945); it is 
not illustrated, but is said to have been reproduced 
in L’Inventaire du Brabant in 1906. 

4 No. 81. It is 22 in. high. 

5 My opinion is supported by that of Mr. 
Terence Hodgkinson of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, to whom I should like to express my 
indebtedness. 

® Antiquaries Exhibition, no. 77, 29} in. high, 
seated. 
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The Art and Architecture of the Ancient Orient. By Henrt FRANKFORT. 10} X7. Pp. xxi+320 
+pls. 180. London: Penguin Books, 1954. 425. 


This magnificent volume posthumously published is in itself a worthy tribute to the life work 
of Henri Frankfort, a Fellow of this society. ‘The modest price should enable many who normally 
would expect only to consult luxurious works of this kind in a library to purchase it for themselves. 

Only a scholar of Frankfort’s verve and attack could have ventured onasurvey which embraces 
so vast a field, and yet succeed in writing a coherent and authoritative account of it. Mesopo- 
tamia, Asia Minor, the Levant, North Syria and Phoenicia, finally Iran, are included. The 
text is beautifully clear and aptly interspersed with line drawings; the many plates, judiciously 
chosen, betray the artistic appreciation and eye for form of Frankfort himself. The range in time 
is from about 3500 B.c. to §00 B.C. 

Whilst this survey of Near Eastern art and architecture is of interest for the general reader, it 
is also indispensable to the art historian and to the archaeologist; many of the minor arts are 
discussed in detail. Since it would be impossible to do full justice in so confined a space to so much, 
it is the architectural treatment which as a rule has been sacrificed, and is often inadequate to the 
importance of the subject. Thus the small domestic architecture of Assyria finds no entry and 
the treatment of Iranian architecture hardly does justice to its complexity, origins, and develop- 
ment. 

Frankfort, who always held strong opinions, has sometimes failed to suggest how controversial 
certain problems may yet be, as for example the question of the date of the North Syrian 
sculpture of T. Halaf on which much more still remains to be said. The competence of the early 
dynastic Mesopotamian sculpture at Khafajah has in my opinion been exaggerated in deference to 
a theory about the tendency of these early artists towards abstraction. On the other hand the 
account of the independence and originality of Hittite art is extremely well put, and reflects the 
stimulating and bracing effect of Frankfort’s last journey to Asia Minor. His suggestion that 0 
one of the antecedents of Hittite influence may be seen in the Maikop burials of the third millen- ' 
nium B.c. is extremely interesting. a 

One unfortunate blemish would certainly not have escaped the eye of the author had he lived r 
to see his work through the press. The magnificent chryselephantine plaque from Nimrud is P 
erroneously described on pl. 169 a as coming from Arslantash and on pl. 138 Vaninlim should i 
be Yarimlim. It is impossible to believe in the authenticity of the amber statuette, alleged tl 
to be of an Assyrian king, on pls. 80, 81. s 

Some of these criticisms Frankfort himself would have enjoyed rebutting: they but emphasize 
the rich legacy which we have inherited from him; and in that legacy this book is one of his 0 
greatest gifts to posterity. M. E. L. Mattowan ; 


Ur Excavations. Vol. IV, The Early Periods. A Report on the sites and objects prior in 
date to the Third Dynasty of Ur discovered in the course of the excavations. By Sir 
Lzonarp Woo.ttey. 12} X9}. Pp. 225-+pls. 83. Published for the Trustees of the British 
Museum and of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania by aid of a grant from the 
Johnson Fund of the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 1955. £5. 155. 

The cost of producing what would otherwise have been a very expensive volume has been 
greatly reduced by using an electric typewriter; the text, although a little small for worn eyes, is 


none the less admirably clear. re 
The bulk of the material discussed was obtained in 1928-34, and although the work was ready 


; 

h 
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for printing in 1935, it had through no fault of the author to wait another twenty years before 
publication. The book opens with an account of the discovery of the flood stratum deep down 
below the surface at Ur, written, like everything else from Sir Leonard Woolley’s pen, with a 
masterly clarity: the whole subject opens up a set of problems of extraordinary interest. More 
deep digging and delving into waterlogged soil often apparently virgin, but not certainly virgin, 
would undoubtedly still be worth the attempt. The ‘Ubaid period’ at Ur has now been some- 
what overshadowed by the much richer, older, and more extensive remains discovered by the 
Iraq Antiquities Department at Eridu, but it is evident from the illustrations that the earliest 
Eridu pottery also occurs at Ur, where somewhere or other there must be a town even older than 
any yet discovered there; other styles such as the Qalat Hajj Mohammad of Warka and Iran are 
also represented. 

The extensive remains of the Jamdat Nasr period with its fugitive trichrome pottery are ex- 
tremely interesting, and this account of them will undoubtedly have a most important bearing on 
the even richer series within the ‘Uruk period’, still being revealed at Warka. One of the most 
pressing problems is a more precise definition of the ‘Uruk period’ and the discovery as to the 
point at which ‘Jamdat Nasr’ may be considered to begin within it. Another dig at Jamdat Nasr 
itself would undoubtedly be worth doing. 

Woolley has wisely avoided any attempt to cover the great quantity of collateral evidence from 
other sites, and confined himself in the main to the more obvious comparisons. This is a worthy 
addition to the great collection of ‘definitive’ volumes on Ur to which Sir Leonard has harnessed 
himself with untiring devotion, and it will remain a permanent source-book for all who are 
interested in Mesopotamian beginnings. M. E. L. Mattowan 


The Buried Pyramid. By M. Zaxarta Gonemm. 8} x53. Pp. xx+156+pls. 31 +figs. 5. 
London. Longmans Green & Co., 1956. 18s. 


Mr. Zakaria Goneim is an Egyptian Inspector of Antiquities whose kindness to archaeologists 
of many nationalities during and since the War is gratefully remembered. He has provided a 
popular preliminary account of the discovery and excavation of the unfinished stepped-pyramid 
and enclosure of King Sekhem-khet, probably Djoser’s successor, at Saqqara. Comprehensive 
reports on this vast site will follow in due course. Throughout his book he has discussed the 
problems of the newly discovered pyramid in the light of our knowledge of other pyramids of the 
Old Kingdom. The beautiful though empty sarcophagus had never contained an interment; but 
the finding of a Third Dynasty deposit of 21 gold bracelets, a gold box in the form of a bivalve 
shell, a gold ‘wand’, and many stone vessels in the entrance corridor should have satisfied the 
treasure-seeking instincts of anyone but an Egyptologist. Even more important was the discovery 
of several jar-sealings bearing the name Sekhem-khet, thereby adding another name to our 
knowledge of the Third Dynasty kings, as well as identifying, with some degree of certainty, the 
king for whom the pyramid was built. 

The ‘Buried Pyramid Enclosure’ is obvious enough on fig. 10 (opp. p. 32) and on other air- 
photographs to anyone who knows it is there: yet it was overlooked for many years by those who 
had access to such photographs, including this reviewer. But does not this air-photograph show 
yet another probably Third Dynasty enclosure, west of that of Djoser and north of that of 
Sekhem-khet? Its south-western angle is surely unmistakable, and there are strong suggestions of 
the remainder. If so, this review might have been worth while. L. V. GrinseLt 


Greek Pins and their Connexions with Europe and Asia. By Paut JacosstHaL. Oxford Mono- 
graphs on Classical Archaeology, Edited by Sir John Beazley and Paul Jacobsthal. 11} x 8}. 
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Pp. xvi+250-+figs. 650. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press; London: Cumberlege, 1956. 
£8. 8s. 


Dr. Jacobsthal tells how through a chance encounter some years ago with a silver pin of ornate 
appearance and unknown provenance he realized the lack of any comprehensive study of Greek 
pins and their relatives: this sumptuous and comprehensive volume, written throughout with 
charm and urbanity, is a direct result of the encounter. It is in two parts: the first is a study of 
Greek ‘canonical’ pins from their beginning in the sub- Mycenaean till around 500 when other 
forms of dress-fastener took their place; the second part describes ‘uncanonical’ pins in Europe, 
and in Greece where they are late survivors without development. Finally there is a penetrating 
discussion of the relationship of ‘canonical’ Greek pins with their contemporaries, particularly in 
Italy and Illyria. The book is handsomely illustrated. 

The history of the Greek pin is that of a dying-out Bronze Age species lasting not more than 
500 years. There is continuous development from the sub- Mycenaean to Geometric pins which 
reflect the qualities of the best Geometric vases, thereafter they grow ostentatious and ornate. 
There is an unbridged gap between sub-Mycenaean and Bronze Age pins of the shaft-graves 
(however some very recent finds suggest that the type of Mouliana Grave A may belong to 
a series beginning in L.H. III B, though there is still no direct link with L.H. I). Discussing the 
‘fruit-pins’ of Ephesus Dr. Jacobsthal finds continuity in the techniques and forms of jewellery 
through middle Bronze Greece and Cyprus to seventh-century Ionia and thence back to main- 
land Greece. This may be the line to follow. 

The analytical method, so successful when describing the pins of a limited area and short 
period, is less satisfactory when applied to the large area and long centuries of the European 
Bronze and early Iron Age. Here sampling alone is possible and pins, individual or in groups, 
must be referred to out of their local typological context. Some of the results are enlightening, 
others may be misleading. Compared with barbarian Europe Asiatic pins are treated a little 
churlishly: this seems deliberate. To the list of pins worn point-up can be added a much earlier 
pair on an E.B.A. Cypriot clay figure placed exactly as depicted by the Valle Giulia painter. 
Discussion ranges from pomegranates to griffin-knobs, and a robust attitude towards ‘symbolic’ 
interpretations combines with respectful insight into spheres which ‘on the one side border on the 
domain of powerful daemons and on the other on fairyland and beautiful but bloodless symbols’. 

N. K. Sanpars 


Die Etrusker. Von O. W. von Vacano. 10} 7. Pp. 467. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1955. 
DM. 28.80. 


One of the most welcome results of the recent revival of interest in the Etruscans has been a 
growing realization that the ‘Etruscan Problem’ is in no small degree a problem of our own 
devising. The prehistorian, faced with an almost complete absence of scientifically conducted 
excavation, has lacked the tools for a dispassionate appraisal of the Etruscan civilization; whereas 
classical scholarship has almost inevitably tended to view it through the eyes of its own Graeco- 
Roman heritage, and to treat it as a marginal phenomenon, the culture of barbaroi in contact with 
the classical world. Even the nationalistically inspired movement in pre-war Italy, with its 
insistence on the indigenous, non-classical elements in Etruscan and Roman civilization, was 
essentially a reaction, framed in terms of the classical viewpoint, rather than a fresh, objective 
approach to the problem. Like the Carthaginians, the Etruscans are only now beginning to be 
studied in their own right. A few modest but well-planned and well-conducted excavations like 
that of the recent Oxford University expedition to Motya (see Antiquity, June 1956, pp. 110-12, 
for an account of the first exploratory season; the local reaction to this useful enterprise—‘too 
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small’—shows how far we still have to travel to achieve a common viewpoint on excavation 
policy and methods) might well alter the whole picture; above all, we need fresh facts about the 
background against which Etruscan civilization emerged. But in the meantime much can be 
achieved by viewing the known facts in their proper perspective. One of the principal merits of 
the book under review is its awareness that the Etruscans must be studied in their own right, as 
part of a complex of events in which Greeks were as much non-Etruscan as Etruscans were non- 
Greek. Such an approach is all the more important in that the author’s expressed intention is a 
synthesis of the archaeological and of the literary record, of which the latter is, of course, almost 
all tinged with Roman prejudice. The main purpose of the book is, in fact, to present a rounded 
view of the Etruscan civilization, and to display its material remains against a coherent back- 
ground of thought, habit, and belief. 

The result is a series of essays, discursive in form and loosely strung together to illustrate 
aspects of the writer’s central theme. Although much of the discussion is grouped about one or 
two key-sites, such as Vetulonia and Vulci, it is in no sense a handbook or topographical survey. 
Despite the methodical layout and excellent production (text, notes, plates, commentary on the 
plates, bibliography), it is not at all an easy book to digest or to use. There is no index. The 
plates, admirable in themselves and containing a number of unfamiliar pieces, are almost an 
independent entity; there are some references back to the text, but none from the text to the 
plates, and many of the text-figures are even more elusive. The few sketch-plans are a travesty 
of modern requirements; George Dennis remains a model, all too rarely followed, to show that 
a deep feeling for the Etruscan landscape need not preclude precise observation and lucid presenta- 
tion. As to substance, a first reading, undertaken away from reference-books, suggests that there 
is probably room for a good deal of discussion both as to the material presented (the illustration 
includes several manifest forgeries, such as the St. Louis Diana, pl. 52) and the way it is used; 
the reviewer, who has no competence in such matters, would like to know, for example, whether 
the author’s use of the classical sources is as reliable as, on the whole, his use of the archaeological 
literature appears to be. What can safely be said, however, is that, uneven and often elusive as 
this book may be, it represents a personal and deeply felt approach to a problem in which there is 
need for fresh thinking. As a repertory both of material and of ideas, it is a book that all students 
of the period will read with profit. J. B. Warp Perkins 


Ancient Italy: a Study of the Interrelations of Its Peoples as shown in Their Arts. By GisELa 


M. A. Ricuter. 11 X9. Pp. 137+figs. 305. University of Michigan Press. London: 
Cumberlege, 1955. £6. 


This is the printed version of the 1952 Jerome lectures at Ann Arbor, and each of the six 
chapters seems to correspond to a lecture. The book is well produced, but the price per lecture is 
steep. The core of the work is the masterly discussion of copies and adaptations of classical Greek 
sculptures, which includes especially valuable observations on the Penelope and Spinario types 
and the Esquiline Venus. Miss Richter presses home her argument that ‘Roman copies’ were the 
work of Greek sculptors, regularly produced by a pointing process and with the use of plaster casts, 
in which Pasiteles and Acusilaus are shown to have been pioneers. She also makes the excellent 
point that where the copies show variations in an accepted type we should be more ready to look 
for variant classical originals; she effectively demonstrates this by the two types of the crouching 
Aphrodite, and one is left wishing that she could find time for similar investigations of types like 
the ‘Apollo Alexikakos’ or the Cnidian Venus. Miss Richter’s treatment of painting is more 
sketchy; but in this, as also in the minor arts, she again convincingly refers the major themes to 
classical models. In conclusion, she stresses the significance of Roman patronage of Greek art 
and assesses the Roman contribution to portraiture and historical relief. 
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The first two chapters are less happy. There is no appraisal of the archaic art of the Western 
Greeks, which is relentlessly pictured as a reflection of Old Greece. Archaic Etruscan art is 
presented as though it had an organic development of its own, with scarcely a hint of the part 
that resident Greek craftsmen must have been playing on the spot. And there is no thread to 
link the heterogeneous Grecizing arts of Italy in classical and Hellenistic times. These faults 
seem to be inherent in the design of the book, whose sub-title is a misnomer. If the author had 
recognized that her main theme was—in whatever forms or transformations—Greek art, the 
opening chapters might have been more constructive. But the book is to be judged on the masterly 
treatment of its main theme. J. M. Coox 


Catalogue of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection. By Giseta M. A. 
RicHTER. 129. Pp. 77-+pls. 27. Harvard University Press. London: Cumberlege, 
1956. £2. 

Dumbarton Oaks has embarked on a series of catalogues, of which this is the first. The 
classical antiquities, including two fine relief fragments from Persepolis, number only forty- 
seven pieces; but the high quality of what there is and the distinction of the author go a fair way 
towards justifying publication on this scale. The collection includes the Barberini Sarcophagus, 
some fine bronzes, mosaics from Antioch, and a glass copy (believed to be ancient) of the Vienna 
cameo of Rome and Augustus. In her text Miss Richter has contributed two valuable discus- 
sions of current problems, on the ‘Menander’ type and on portraits of Diocletian and Maximian, 
The illustrations are good and the book is nicely got up. J. M. Coox 


Die Entwicklung des Textilhandwerks in Alteuropa. Von Worrcanc La Baume. 9} X 6}. Pp. 
188+ figs. 131. Bonn: Rudolf Habelt Verlag, 1955. DM. 18. 


This small book covers the whole field of textiles in Europe from the earliest times to the tenth 
century A.D. Yet it is no mere tabulation, but gives the essence of work done by the specialists— 
E. Vogt on the Swiss Lake Villages, H. Broholm and Margrethe Hald on Denmark, H. Dede- 
kam and Bjorn Hougen on Norway, Agnes Geijer on Sweden, R. Stettiner and K. Schlabow on 
Schleswig-Holstein—and many lesser studies, which elucidate details and fill in gaps in the 
story. 

This story begins with a description of relics left by the fishers of the Mesolithic period, nets 
and fish-traps; one of the latter, from Nidlése in Denmark, woven in birch bark, with an inner 
funnel, is like the old English ‘weels’ still used for eel-catching on some of our rivers. 

The section on the flax industry of the Lake Villages also begins with nets, plaits, and twining, 
finger techniques which suggest the probable origin of all weaving. Then comes the weaving 
proper, fine plain linen with starting borders spacing the warps in a precise alignment that must 
have been difficult to keep by eye with no help from reed or comb. Due space is given to the 
unique pattern piece from Irgenhausen with its intricacies of wrapped weave (figs. 29-44), here 
classed under the broader term broschierte Gewebe. The tools for preparation and spinning of the 
flax are shown, and a discussion begins on the warp-weighted loom, which reaches the conclusion, 
on p. 130, that this was the loom preferred for clothing material throughout the period of study, as 
evinced by the continued presence of starting borders, though the vertical tapestry loom was also 
known and used specially for tubular weaves, as well as frames for small weaves and braids. 

The early Bronze Age wool industry in Denmark produced good solid plain weaves, with 
some highlights of technique in the fine hair nets in Sprang (frame twining). The garments are 
particularly well studied, the women’s corded skirts and short bodices, and men’s wrap-over kilt 
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and round pile cap for summer wear, and oval-shaped cloaks for the winter. Besides the first 
recorded appearance of twill in the Gerumsberg mantle from Sweden, new evidence is given for 
this weave in the late Bronze Age. 

The most important features in the Iron Age are the fine spun wool and the extensive use of 
twills, valued no doubt for their durability, but also for the variety of designs. Considerable space 
is rightly given to new work done by K. Schlabow on textiles from the peat bogs of Schleswig- 
Holstein, particularly the Thorsberg find, that astonishing sacrificial deposit of the third century 
A.D., from which came five garments in twill weaves—two cloaks, two pairs of trousers, and a 
tunic. A replica of one of the cloaks, that known as the Prachtmantel, once termed green but now 
proved to have been blue, was woven by Schlabow on the warp-weighted loom shown here on 
fig. 103; fig. 114 gives his diagram of the cloak. The body of this rectangular cloak is in 2 x 2 
twill and it has four tablet-woven borders, two narrow and two broad (tablets 178 and 138) with 
tassels. Schlabow weighted both his main warp and the tablet warps for the side borders, and 
found the elasticity thus given advantageous; in fact, he regards the warp-weighted loom as an 
extraordinarily practical tool. Agnes Geijer is quoted in support (pp. 128, 129), for she con- 
sidered that the fine twills of the Viking period from Birka, some with 60 warps to the centimetre, 
could only have been woven on this loom. 

The last part of the book deals with tablet weaves, particularly the gold-brocaded braids of 
Birka, and the braids of St. Cuthbert, and here it seems to me that the braids of the Mammen find, 
studied by Margrethe Hald, do not receive the attention they deserve. 

A slip was noted in the caption of fig. 20, where the letters Z, S, should be transposed. 

This book should be invaluable to students of textiles. It is a clear and comprehensive study, 
with 131 well-chosen illustrations and a full bibliography. G. M. Crowroot 


Fynske Fernaldergrave II. romersk jernalder. Af ERttnG ALBRECHTSEN. 11} X9}. Pp. 
281+Tav. 41. Kobenhavn: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1956. Dan. Kr. 40. 


This book provides a complete inventory and a scholarly analysis of finds attributable to the 
first two centuries a.p. from the Danish district of Fyen, the large island that lies between 
Sjaelland (on which Copenhagen is situated) and the Danish mainland in Schleswig. Herr 
Albrechtsen covers this ground in a thoroughly business-like manner. First, in 95 pages, comes 
the inventory of the finds. The vast majority are from graves. The last five pages deal with those 
from the twenty-five known habitation sites. Pages 108-13 discuss single graves and cemeteries, 
and a chart (fig. 24) shows their distribution in Fyen by periods and parishes for the whole of the 
Danish Iron Age. A thorough discussion (pp. 114-42) of burial customs and types of grave and 
cemetery follows. The next 84 pages (143-227) are devoted to a very useful classification of the 
finds, and a shortish section of general conclusions completes the text, except for tables which 
break down the information, showing the occurrence of each type of burial and object by parishes, 
with a second table devoted exclusively to brooch types. There are good indexes and an 18-page 
German summary. In the section entitled ‘Conclusions’ Herr Albrechtsen sets out to distinguish 
those elements in the material that are peculiar to Fyen, or distinctive of it, and those that are 
shared with other areas of Denmark. Skeletal material is negligible (only five skulls survive in 
measurable condition) and evidence from habitation sites so far disproportionately slight. In- 
teresting points, however, emerge from the analysis of the numerous grave goods. Herr Albrecht- 
sen favours the view that Fyen was the ancestral home of the Heruls before their defeats by the 
Danes towards the end of the second century, and their embarkation on the wanderings which 
brought them to the notice of the historians of the classical world. The material from Fyen is 
typical, with its quota of interesting Roman imports, but not sensational, and this intelligent and 
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well-illustrated and documented corpus provides a useful guide to Danish archaeology in its 
period. It is interesting to see here and there at this early date certain elements in pottery and 
weapons that later became familiar in the early Anglo-Saxon archaeology of Britain. 

R. L. Bruce-Mrrrorp 


Bones for the Archaeologist. By I. W. Cornwatt, B.A., Ph.D. 10 x6}. Pp. 255-+figs. 60. 
London: Phoenix House, 1956. 50s. 


This book is very welcome, containing, as it does, a vast amount of useful information. It is, 
in fact, a real textbook on human and animal osteology, replacing to a great extent the long out- 
of-date Flower’s Osteology of the Mammalia (1870), which many of us have had to depend upon 
for most of our knowledge in the past. 

The book contains chapters on complete and fragmentary bones, their classification, identifica- 
tion, cleaning, and preservation, and is illustrated by accurate drawings of museum specimens by 
Miss F. Maitland Howard, F.Z.S. 

Dr. Cornwall is to be congratulated in bringing together in one volume so much scattered 
knowledge. The amount of detailed information is remarkable, and may seem somewhat 
frightening to many archaeologists making their first attempt to identify bones. 

Animal bones found in excavations on archaeological sites are of considerable interest both to 
archaeologists and zoologists, and some ten years ago the matter was discussed by the Natural 
Sciences Committee of the Council for British Archaeology when certain recommendations were 
formulated. ‘The need was stressed for a central collection of comparative material and for a 
handbook on bone identification to enable archaeologists to make their own preliminary classifica- 
tion of bone material found. There was some disagreement as to the extent to which archaeologists 
should be encouraged to make their own identifications. Ideally, bones, whether human or animal, 
should be examined by an osteological expert, as there are many points of interest and importance 
to be noted apart from the mere identification of species. 

With such a textbook to hand, it should be possible for archaeologists to recognize human 
remains and the main types of animals represented by bones found on occupation sites. They 
could also ascertain the number of individuals represented and the proportion of young animals to 
old. But this should be controlled by comparison with authentic museum specimens. 

Chapter 13 of this book is extremely valuable in calling attention to what is determinable and 
worth preserving. Care is needed not to discard bones considered not worth keeping. Scraps 
considered useless, especially those from palaeolithic stations, may prove important to an osteolo- 
gist and should be retained for reference. Bone fragments found in recent years have been identi- 
fied as belonging to seals and cetaceans, some being from caves well inland. 

Dr. Cornwall rightly stresses the importance of not disturbing osseous remains until all possible 
information has been obtained. Groups of bones apparently in close relationship, and probably 
belonging to one individual, need special attention, and, in all doubtful cases, a specialist should be 
consulted. 

Limitation of space prevents a more lengthy review of this excellent book. 

J. W. Jackson 


L’Histoire de la verrerie en Belgique du 11 sidcle a nos jours. Par R. CHaMBoN. 103 xX 8}. 
Pp. 331-++pls. 51. Bruxelles: Editions de la Librairie Encyclopédique, $.P.R.L., 1955. 


‘The glass-houses of the Netherlands played so important a part in the development of European | 


glass-making in general that a work like this is potentially of the greatest service to glass-historian 
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and glass-collector alike. M. Chambon is himself a verrier of experience and renown, and has 
written what is in effect three histories in one, since he has traced for us the development of the 
art, the industry, and the trade from the Roman period to the present day. 

The main text is illustrated by twenty-five plates lettered from A to Y, constituting a valuable 
iconography of glass from about A.D. 200 to 1930. It is interesting to see how types associated in 
this country with the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries can be traced in pictures painted in the 
fifteenth, not to mention a new and most helpful series of hitherto unpublished drawings from the 
manuscript catalogue compiled about 1550-5 by the great glass-making house of Colinet. After 
the text comes a further set of plates, numbered this time and fully annotated, showing actual 
examples instead of extracts from pictures, and bringing the story down to 1950, so that the 
promise of the title is most generously fulfilled. M. R. Hormes 


The Roman army: an illustrated study. By GRanAM Wester. 84 x 5}. Pp. 52 +8. pls. Chester: 
The Grosvenor Museum, 1956. 2s. 


This admirable booklet was designed in the first place as a companion to the permanent 
exhibition in the Grosvenor Museum illustrating the Roman army in Britain, but in fact it serves 
a much wider purpose, for it is doubtful whether so much valuable information on its subject has 
ever been presented in so small a compass. It deals not only with the buildings and topography of 
Roman Chester, illustrated by photographs of the fine series of models in the Museum, but with 
the organization, arms and equipment, discipline, pay, and terms of service of the legions, and 
with the defences, internal buildings, water supply of a legionary fortress, and the civil settlements 
and cemeteries outside it. The help received in its compilation from Professors Richmond and 
Birley adds authority to the mass of information it contains. Four pages of useful annotated 
bibliography form an appendix. The plates, consisting of twenty-six half-tone illustrations, 
include eleven scenes from Trajan’s Column, rather on the small side for showing the desired 
detail. The author and the Grosvenor Museum authorities are to be warmly congratulated on 


offering so much at so very modest a price. It is an indispensable handbook for every student 
of Roman Britain. Puitip CorpER 


The Problem of the Picts. Edited by F. T. WatnwricuT. 9 x 6}. Pp. ix+187+12 pls. Edin- 
burgh: Thomas Nelson, 1955. 215. 


Dr. Wainwright and his collaborators are to be congratulated on having organized this series 
of lectures, and produced from them a book which will serve as a most useful survey of a difficult 
and diverse field of Scottish archaeology and proto-history. There is an immense amount thatis 
stimulating in it. What one chiefly misses is an epilogue (though tackled in some measure by 
Professor Jackson, p. 155) ranging over all the contributions and correlating them with a per- 
vading sense of mutual discussion. iiaae: 

The underlying purpose of the book is to examine the evidence which can be drawn together 
from chronicles and other written sources, from archaeological and from linguistic (in practice 
largely place-name) studies to form our knowledge of the historical Picts. They emerge during 
Roman times as a confederacy of northern peoples, perhaps grouped initially against Agricola’s 
northward advance, their kingdom being overthrown and absorbed into the Scottish kingdom in 
A.D. 843. We can hardly expect that such varied constituent elements (chap. 2) would become 
evenly disseminated through peoples grouped together for political reasons, so we must be 
cautious of suggestions of a unique and uniform ‘Pictish culture’. It is after all a concept (how- 
ever reasonable) of our own retrospective inquiries to call even the symbol-stones ‘Pictish’; 
their distribution is taken (pp. 32, 44, 99) to be conterminous with the Pictish kingdom. This 
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comes perilously near circular argument, an ever-present danger in this type of nevertheless in- 
valuable syndicated approach. The extent of the Pictish kingdom can really only be reasonably 
argued on evidence with some political or at least linguistic implications. The southern boundary 
at the Forth is clear enough at least by the later seventh century, for the land to the south was by 
then firmly in English hands. To the west it is reasonable to accept the Highland massif as the 
boundary, and the ‘Picts of Nithsdale’ do seem to be a myth.! To the north the extent of the 
kingdom is less easy: the Pit-names stop short at the Moray Firth (p. 147), yet how much does 
it mean that the symbol-stones extend north into Caithness and Orkney (p. 100)? Time as well 
as space factors enter into these distributions; and it would only add to confusion to attach the 
epithet ‘Pictish’—still more ‘proto-Pictish’—to other archaeological material (p. 33). 

Professor Piggott’s chapter on the archaeological background is pregnant with reorientations 
for northern British prehistory. He emphasizes the persistence of Bronze Age traditions, and the 
importance for Scotland of the insufficiently studied Brigantian province. The idea (p. 58) that 
migrating warrior overlords from Yorkshire were responsible for Ulster’s earliest La Téne style 
metalwork is hardly borne out by the material itself.2 Thus the Irish Cruithni, ‘the people from 
Britain’, cannot so easily be identified with those who brought this La Téne style to Ulster 
(p. 159). There is a growing body of material found in Ireland which is of southern British 
origin in the first century A.D., though Professor Jackson would evidently prefer a northern 
(preteni) rather than a southern (pretani) origin for this people.3 

Mr, Feacham’s survey of fortifications of the area presents some useful plans, particularly of 
forts with a stone-built citadel, often an addition to the plan (R. B. K, Stevenson’s ‘nuclear’ type), 
but there are not enough sections, Dr. Wainwright had a difficult task with houses and graves, 
and he emphasizes the need for much further excavation in this field. He notes that the distribu- 
tion of souterrains in Scotland is very similar to that of the symbol-stones, but they should not be 
seen entirely divorced from the vast number of souterrains in Ireland; calling them ‘Pictish’ does 
not help. 

Mr. Stevenson, in his carefully argued treatment of the art, looks ‘south as much as west for a 
“Celtic” art which might have influenced Pictland’, and points out thatany Irish element in this, or 
even in ‘Hiberno-Saxon’, art has often been greatly overstressed. He argues that ‘Pictish’ symbols 
were devised after the Picts became christianized, and that their art represents a flow of Mediter- 
ranean ideas through an Anglo-Saxon intermediary. But one cannot entirely ignore thé reminis- 
cences of late la Téne style in some of the ornament (p. 98, H, 1, Q), nor of the memorials in 
Roman Gaul and the Rhineland, which bear the mirror-and-comb (surely the ‘spectacles’ can 
come from the open mirror-case,* or sometimes a shield). Most significant of all, those memorials 
of Roman Gaul depicting as trophies weapons crossing a pelta shields look suspiciously like the 
source of inspiration for the V-rod and crescent pattern. Such monuments are not known in 
Britain, but in Gaul and the Rhineland, so the easy connexion cannot be invoked, and the subject 
needs further exploration. 

Professor Jackson gives a masterly survey of the Pictish language, a classic handling of inter- 
pretation from scanty material. Most important is the considered judgement from such an 
authority, that in Pictish we have a pre-Indo-European language overlaid by a Celtic (pp. 135-6, 
138, 142, 152-4). The former, he suggests, may represent the survival of Bronze Age elements 
(p. 155; but p. 138—+smust all non-Celtic names be pre-Celtic?), and points out the hint of a 


Gaulish rather than a British aspect to the Celtic element. E. M. Jorg 
™ Cf. P. Hunter Blair, in Essays in Early British Suppl. (1955), no. 8521 (Mainz). 
History (ed. N. K. Chadwick, 1954), pp. 167-9. 5 E. Espérandieu, Recueil des bas-reliefs. . «3, 


2 Ulster Fourn. Archaeol. xvii (1954), 81-91. 220, 224 (Vaison); vi, 287 (Tréves), 356-7 (Nue- 
3 Ibid. xvii (1954), 92-96; xx (1957), in press. magen). 
E. Espérandieu, Recueil des bas-reliefs . . ., xiv, 
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Formenkreise und Stammesgruppen in Schleswig-Holstein. Von Atsert GEnRICH. 11} X 8}. 

Pp. 78 +taf. 55. Neumiinster: Karl Wachholtz Verlag, 1954. 
_ Dr. Genrich’s important book has had an adventurous history. Virtually completed by 1940, 
its printed sheets were destroyed in an air-raid on Neuminster in 1943, and much of the original 
manuscript and accompanying drawings were also lost in the war. Fortunately a set of corrected 
proofs of the text and illustrations survived in the author’s hands, although the lists of material on 
which his conclusions were based had partly disappeared. It was impossible after the war to survey 
the whole field again, partly for financial reasons, and partly because the relevant museum collec- 
tions themselves had in some cases been destroyed, confused, or rendered inaccessible. The 
present publication is therefore far from being the fully documented and authoritative study 
which the author intended it to be. Moreover, it does not include discoveries made since 
1938. 

i is none the less of the greatest interest to students of Anglo-Saxon archaeology. Dr. Gen- 
rich’s aim was to publish all the more informative grave-groups from cemeteries in Schleswig- 
Holstein that belonged to the late Roman and early migration period, and thus to lay a firm basis 
both for the chronology of the associated groups of objects which they contained and for their 
distribution within the area under discussion between the third and sixth centuries a.p. For this 
purpose he surveyed the material in some sixteen museums and several private collections, and has 
published excellent drawings of over 120 significant grave-groups, and a large number of relevant 
isolated finds, from more than 100 cemeteries. For the first time it is possible to examine in 
convenient form the essential evidence on which the dating of the pottery, brooches, buckles, 
combs, weapons, and other objects from a substantial area of the Anglo-Saxon homelands in 
Germany is based. 

The significance of such a study for early English history needs no emphasis, for a proper 
understanding of the strength and weakness of the continental evidence is a fundamental pre- 
requisite to any use of the corresponding English material in a historical context. It is impossible 
here to mention more than a few of the many points which emerge from Dr. Genrich’s analysis. 
It must, however, be stressed that none of these grave-groups from Schleswig-Holstein contain 
coins, Roman pottery, or any other objects which provide a direct link with the established ab- 


‘solute chronology of the time. On the other hand, the relative chronology supplied eer by 


the typology of the brooches and other metal objects has created a coherent and on the whole 
convincing pattern, which for the most part suits the typological development of other categories 
of artifacts, and especially the pottery. Genrich’s work here has certainly gone far to complete an 
integrated structure in which the relative dating of all these objects in Schleswig-Holstein in these 
centuries is so interlocked as to achieve great strength. The result is that while the structure 


is becoming extremely resistant to direct assault on the mutual relationship of any of its parts 
it is still liable to oscillate as a whole by anything up to half a century on an absolute time-scale. 


It is this fact which makes the use of archaeological evidence in an historical context in this 


period still so precarious. Half a century is too great a margin of error in the writing of political 


history. 


' So far as the development of brooches and other small objects is concerned, Schleswig- Holstein 
in this period can be treated as a single whole. But the pottery is distinguishable into three main 


local groups, one in East Holstein, one based on the still existing district of Angeln in East Schles- 
wig, and the third along the North Sea coast including the North Frisian islands. Genrich has 
for the first time classified these three main groups of pottery in such a way that their distinctive 
types can be confidently used to trace the influence of the peoples concerned in other parts of the 
Germanic world. This is of particular significance in assessing the part played by Angles and 
other peoples from Schleswig-Holstein in the settlement of England, and it must be a source of 
legitimate satisfaction to English students that the main features which they have regarded— 
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without really adequate authority—as typically Anglian in our English pottery,! are now firmly 
established by Genrich as characteristic of the pottery of the continental Angles (pp. 26-30). 
The parts played by the related folk from East Holstein, in whom Genrich sees the Suebi and 
Myrgingas mentioned in Widsith as the enemies of Offa of Angel (pp. 37-38), and the less easily 
recognizable North Sea coastal people whose pressure across the Elbe he thinks, following 
Tischler, may be responsible for the Saxon expansion from the Elbe—Weser region (p. 40), will 
also now repay careful attention by archaeologists in this country. The questions relating to the 
origin and expansion of the Saxons are, however, more complex than those relating to the Angles, 
and perhaps the greatest single contribution which could be made to their solution would be a 
companion volume to that of Dr. Genrich in which the ‘geschlossene Funde’ of the Elbe—Weser 
region were published with the same clarity and acumen as he has displayed in making available 
to scholars in this book the evidence from Schleswig-Holstein. J. N. L. Myrgs 


Dark-Age Britain: Studies presented to E. T. Leeds, with a bibliography of his works. Edited by 
D. B. Harpen. 10} x8. Pp. xxii+270. London: Methuen, 1956. 635. 


The long-expected Leeds Festschrift proves indeed to be an important volume and a notable 
tribute to the great scholar whose own contributions to a remarkably wide range of knowledge, 
and to the growth of the Ashmolean Museum, are described in an introductory memoir and 
bibliography. The value of the contributed studies has been increased by confining them to the 
main period with which Leeds’s name will be associated, and so making them build up a broad 
picture of the present state of Anglo-Saxon archaeology in its British and continental setting. 
The illustrations and production of the volume are excellent. 

Several of the papers are major additions to what has hitherto been published. The most sub- 
stantial is that by the editor himself, Dr. Harden, on ‘Glass vessels in Great Britain and Ireland, 
A.D. 400-1000’. This deals very thoroughly not only with the typology and sources but with all 
the known finds, extending also to the fragments from occupation sites in the Celtic fringe. The 
extent to which the unconquered West remained in independent contact with the Mediterranean 
world was for long unsuspected, and Mr. Ralegh Radford documents one aspect of it in his study 
of ‘Imported pottery found at Tintagel, Cornwall’; but much will have to be done abroad as well 
as in Britain before chronological attributions can satisfactorily be made within the extensive 
period covered. Cultural continuity outside the Anglo-Saxon area, that led to Hiberno-Saxon 
art, is further stressed in papers by Dr. Frangoise Henry, Dr. Savory, and Professor Richmond 
respectively, on enamels, brooches, and Celtic sculptured heads. 

The nature of the early contacts between the Romans, Roman Britons, and Anglo-Saxons is 
also being reassessed. Mr. Myres considers further the various groups of what he terms Romano- 
Saxon pottery: here and in other papers evidence for peaceful initial penetration bears out the 
story of Vortigern’s invitation. Dr. Sutherland sums up for and against the continuation of 
coinage by Romano-British elements in the fifth and sixth centuries, and favours the possibility 
that it was owing to such persistence that the Anglo-Saxons produced mature issues in the seventh 
century. A provocative case for interpreting sub-Roman features of Anglo-Saxon culture as due 
largely to the Britons is made by Mr. Lethbridge, and it is supported by one of Miss Kirk’s 
conclusions in her study of cremations and inhumations in the Upper Thames valley. But the 
continual contacts with the extensively Romanized Germanic peoples of the Continent are 


1 If F. Tischler (35 Bericht der rimisch-germa- 430), it must be admitted that my remarks were 
nischen Kommission (1954), 62) isrightin statingthat based solely on a very superficial examination of the 
I was the first to describe the characteristic decora- pottery then in the Kiel Museum from cemeteries 
tion of Anglian pottery (in Aatig. Four. xvii, 1937, in Schleswig such as Borgstedt and Nottfeld. 
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brought out in Professor Hawkes’s discussion of the history and archaeology of “The Jutes [and 
Franks] of Kent’. 

‘Late Saxon Disc-Brooches’ as an important artistic group are demonstrated by Mr. Rupert 
Bruce-Mitford’s full account of three large silver examples recently acquired by the British 
Museum. There are, lastly, two valuable late Saxon surveys, that by Mr. Dunning of trade 
relations between England and the Continent and that by Mr. Jope of the Oxford area, while 
Sir Cyril Fox contributes a topographical investigation into Saxon Exeter supported by excavation. 

Two sentences in the volume point to two particular directions from which post-Roman 
archaeology ought to get much more support than it does. ‘Much depends on breaking down the 
remainder of the wall which separates the work-rooms of the students of Roman Britain and of 
Saxon England’ (is it an accident that there are among the contributors more prehistorians than 
Romano-British experts?); and ‘. . . difficulty . . . is not due to any inherent limitation in the 
material but to the comparative newness of the subject, and the lack hitherto of adequate academic 
provision for its study and development’. R. B. K. Stevenson 


Recent Archaeological Excavations in Britain. Edited by R. L. S. Bruce-Mirrorp. 9} x6. 
Pp. xxiv-+310, with 81 figs. and 52 pls. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1956. 425. 


The present deservedly high reputation of British archaeology is largely based on a thorough 
mastery of the technique of excavation and on the scientific presentation of the results obtained. 
The best of the published reports call for little in the way of criticism, but they are, rightly and 
understandably, written by specialists for specialists. They make little appeal to the growing lay 
public which is interested in archaeology and, more particularly, is attracted by the methods and 
results of the numerous excavations which it is able to visit each summer. The twelve chapters 
in this book are an attempt to satisfy this interest. The refinements of technique, the statistics 
and the scientific appendixes have gone. The basic facts, together with the legitimate deductions, 
are set out lucidly and briefly for the benefit of the lay reader. It is not for a specialist to estimate 
how far the writers have succeeded in meeting this particular need. He can only note that accuracy 
of record and reserve in deduction have in no way been sacrificed and that the resulting clarity in 
the general picture should be of value to specialists also, though for them it can never replace the 
full, detailed report that will always be expected of those responsible for the conduct of archaeologi- 
cal excavations. 

The field covered ranges in time from the Mesolithic hunting camp at Star Carr in Yorkshire 
to the Midland villages depopulated for the fifteenth-century sheep-farmers, in space from Jarlshof 
on the Mainland of Shetland to Mawgan Porth on the north coast of Cornwall. The diversity, 
both of method and of objective which this volume illustrates, is characteristic of a vital field of 
research. The Iron Age treasure found at Snettisham was not primarily the result of excavation, 
though excavation was used at a later stage to control and amplify the defective record of a series 
of chance finds of considerable intrinsic and archaeological value. At Sutton Hoo the recovery of 
an even richer treasure of the seventh century a.p. was the result of a deliberate exploration, 
carefully and properly controlled at all stages; the present account, which concentrates attention 
on the methods employed, enhances our appreciation of the skill of the excavators, which was 
happily aided by good fortune in respect of the weather. In London we watch the slow addition 
to the general picture of isolated results achieved by the exploitation of opportunities offered by 
factors beyond the control of the excavators. At Stanwick the challenge offered by a great series 
of field monuments is boldly accepted and investigated by the methods best calculated to yield the 
desired results, methods limited only by the time and labour at the disposal of the expedition. 
Carrawburgh and Mawgan Porth show the information that can be obtained by the careful and 
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thorough examination of a single building covering a comparatively restricted range of time, 
while Jarlshof illustrates the elucidation of a site, occupied by a succession of structures spread 
over a long series of periods. The chapter on the deserted villages exposes an historical problem 
covering the whole country and sketches a possible approach to its solution by the application of 
pressure at carefully selected points. 

These diversities of approach and of method are greatly to be welcomed. No attempt to confine 
research within the Procrustean bed of a master plan and an orthodox discipline can hope to 
reveal the full richness of our archaeological heritage. The inherent dangers of an individualist: 
approach must be faced. Freedom of research must be accompanied by a rigorous insistence that 
all results are adequately published in a form that allows of their criticism by other scholars. The: 
present volume affords no indication that the writers, who have shewn themselves so well able to 
present their results briefly and lucidly, are neglecting their primary duty to their colleagues. 
These qualities are the result of a scientific approach and careful thought. 

C. A. Ratecu Raprorp 


Crusading Warfare (1097-1193). Contribution to Medieval Military History. By R.C.SMatt. 
(Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought, New Series: Vol. 3.) 9 x 54. Pp. xi +272. 
Cambridge: at the University Press, 1956. 30s. 


This is an important book. It deals with a neglected subject and, above all, it treats warfare as 
it should be treated but has seldom been treated before, as an integral part of the history of the 
societies which waged it. “The study of warfare and that of political and social organization 
illuminate and complete each other’ (p. 2). The outstanding value of the book results from this 
properly broad approach. 

Dr. Smail’s treatment of the conduct of warfare itself is scarcely less valuable. His analysis of 
war-aims in the twelfth-century Levant performs the vital service of making sense of medieval 
warfare to modern minds, Battles, not lightly undertaken, become more exceptional than normal; 
the objects of campaigns might be more certainly achieved without them. The true réle of castles, 
upon which contemporary warfare largely turned, is defined, and their importance, in peace as well 
as war, assessed. The book abounds in sound practical points, from the tactical handling of horse 
and foot, and seasonal campaigns (a point which will be well taken by those who have weathered 
a Palestinian winter), to the reluctant submission of individualist knights to good order and military 
discipline, and the abiding passion of all troops for loot. 


In short, this book, a valuable study of crusading warfare from 1097 to 1193, has implications 
for the study of feudal warfare elsewhere, and it is to be hoped that Dr. Smail will return like 
a crusader from Jerusalem and carry his standard through the West. 


R. ALLEN Brown 


An Inventory of the Ancient Monuments in Caernarvonshire. Vol. 1: East. The Cantref of 
Arllechwedd and the Commote of Creuddyn. 103 x8}. Pp. lxxviiit+215+pls. 100. The 
Royal Commission on Ancient and Historical Monuments in Wales and Monmouthshire, 
1956. £3. 55. 

The Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments in Wales and Monmouthshire has had 

a chequered existence that may be divided into amateur and professional periods. 

The Commission was established by Royal Warrant on 10th August 1908, and of its members 
one only could be described as a trained archaeologist. It certainly worked with commendable 
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promptitude, and between 1911 and 1925 managed to issue seven volumes in spite of the distur- 
bance of the First World War. They were all in the ugly and cumbersome blue book style, and 
despite their shortcomings they are distinctly useful for reference. ‘To the credit of the Commission 
it may be said that they recorded many monuments that did not appear on the O.S. map or in any 
previous description. 

On the issue of the Pembrokeshire volume in 1925 a gale of criticism blew up. 1925 was not 
1908, and the reign of the amateur was over. New members were added to the Commission, our 
Fellow, W. J. Hemp, was appointed Secretary, and held the position until he retired under the age- 
limit in 1946. The present Secretary is our Fellow, A. H. A. Hogg, to whom the excellence of 
the present volume can be attributed. 

‘The Anglesey volume was published in 1937, and the present volume follows after an interval 
of nineteen years, though there have been certain political and military disturbances in the interval. 
Part of the delay can be attributed directly to the Stationery Office, because, though the volume 
was published in 1956, the Chairman’s Preface is dated 29th July 1953, and the then Chairman 
has since died. 

Caernarvonshire is to be treated in three volumes, of which the present one deals with the 
eastern division. It includes some monuments of the very first importance. Conway Castle and 
Town is perhaps the most striking; in fact Conway is the finest example of a medieval fortress 
town existing anywhere in the country, and the Graig Llwyd axe factories are among the primary 
sites of the Neolithic period. The Roman fort of Kanovium (Caerhun) is of interest as a fort 
occupied for a comparatively short period, and so is the lesser site of Bryn-y-gefeiliau or Caer 
Llwgwy. The churches are of especial interest because of the unexpectedly good work that is 
found in a remote highland region. The same remarks apply to the houses, both large and small. 
On these subjects the pioneer work of the late Harold Hughes in 1924 can be acknowledged 
gratefully. 

In iene this volume with that on Anglesey one must regret the omission of a general 
map even though it would have increased the cost. Not all readers would have an O.S. map of 
the region available. The general chapters on the geographical background and the history are to 
appear in the final volume—undoubtedly a wise decision. Consequently the only general chapters 
that appear here are those on the Graig Llwyd axes (which is likely to be the standard authority 
for our generation) and on the roads. 

The feature that must strike the most casual reader is the enormous number of Hut and Field 
systems that are recorded, and the high proportion of them that were not noted on the O.S. map. 
The work must have been lengthy, laborious, and highly skilled, and we venture to think that 
nothing approaching this for accuracy and completeness has been accomplished before for any 
area anywhere. The preparatory work of C. A. Gresham can be mentioned here. 

To the format one can give nothing but praise. There are 100 plates of excellent quality and 
188 text-figures. The volume is easy to read, delightful to inspect, simple to refer to, and ad- 
mirably indexed. One longs for the next. H. J. RANDALL 


The Victoria History of Wiltshire, Vol. III. Ed. R. B. Pucu, M.A., F.S.A., and ExizaBeTu 
CrittatL, M.A. 128}. Pp. xix+424. Published for the University of London Institute 
of Historical Research by the Oxford University Press, London, 1956. £5. 5s. Od. 


The assignment by the County Committee of so large a volume to the Ecclesiastical History 
and the Religious Houses is a most welcome innovation in the series. Moreover, it is the outcome 
of the researches of a number of scholars, several being Fellows of the Society. In addition to 
the history of the cathedral and De Vaux College, Salisbury, the Religious Houses include the 
great Benedictine monastery of Malmesbury, the Cluniac priory of Monkton Farleigh, the 
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Cistercian monastery of Stanley, three leading nunneries, Wilton, Amesbury, and Lacock and 
the Bonhommes of Edington. ‘The Bede Roll of Matilda, abbess of Caen (1113), supports the 
fifteenth-century statement of the nuns of Amesbury that they had a Saxon abbess, Hehafleda, 
and another, Rachenilda. A more helpful reference to this Bede Roll and that of Vitalis, abbot of 
Savigny (1122), than to the Société de I’ Histoire de France is to the Archaeological Fournal, supple- 
ment to vol. cvi, the memorial volume to Sir Alfred Clapham. The new church of Monkton 
Farleigh was completed under prior William of Chichester and dedicated in 1278 (A/S. Cotton 
Tiberius A x f. 171, B.M.) The troubles of this alien priory were not over in 1373 as stated on 
Pp. 205; in 1392 it was granted for a time to the warden and canons of Windsor (Ca/. of Fine 
Rolls, xi, 41) The return of pluralists in 1366 might have been noted; it gives the fees of the 
archdeacons of Salisbury and Wiltshire, and throws some light on the bishop’s administration. 
The interesting letter of confraternity between Citeaux and Lacock is printed in Archaeologia, 
Ixxv. Two errors relate to places outside the county; Tickford (Bucks.) was a Benedictine 
priory, not Cluniac; the priory of St. James, Bristol, was a cell of Tewkesbury Abbey, not a 
nunnery. The illustrations include the remarkable brass in the cathedral of Bishop Wyville (died 
1375) and the brass of Prioress Mary Gore of Amesbury (died 1436) in the church of Nether 
Wallop in Hampshire, of which the manor belonged to Amesbury; others are from the Wilton 
Abbey Psalter in the Library of the College of Physicians, from engravings by Samuel and 
Nathaniel Buck, and from water-colours in the Devizes Museum by John Buckler, F.S.A., who 
was employed by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, F.S.A., for his magnum opus on Wiltshire. The index 
is excellent. Rosz GRAHAM 


Irish Churches and Monastic Buildings. I. The first phases and the Romanesque. By H. G. Leask. 
94 <7. Pp. xiv-+173, with 100 text-figs. and 20 pls. Dundalk: W. Tempest, 1955. 275. 6d. 


Dr. Leask is presenting a survey of Irish church architecture up to the sixteenth century. 
This has long been needed, and here the clarity of the numerous analysed plans, the elevations 
and the sections, from Dr. Leask’s pen, together with his long experience, make the work par- 
ticularly welcome. Champneys’s fine book of 1910 (long out of print) lacks just this kind of essen- 
tial record. 

In this first volume Dr. Leask deals with buildings up to the recession of Irish Romanesque 
style in the face of Gothic during the early years of the thirteenth century. He considers that, as 
churches were being built of mortared masonry in Northumbria during the later seventh century, 
there is every reason to suppose that the Irish would have built some churches in this manner 
soon after, at any rate within a century. This view is borne out by the church built in a.p. 814 
at Kells, Co. Meath, known as St. Columb’s House, with its fully developed Irish stone roof 
implying a considerable development before it from dry stone to mortared masonry. But it does 
not follow that a// dry stone construction is so early, for the practice no doubt continued for many 
centuries in Ireland. Here at Kells may be seen the origin of the chamber above the chancel, 
not uncommon in Ireland, the outcome of a happy union of the European barrel-vault construc- 
tion with the Irish corbelled stone roof. It is noted that these larger corbelled stone roofs were 
sometimes dependent upon timbers for support. 

Dr. Leask gives an entirely reasonable assessment of controversial matters in dating. He places 
in the later eleventh or early twelfth century the architraved lintelled doorways of Aghowle, 
Co. Wicklow, and Banagher and Maghera, Co. Derry (p. 84—‘Cahan’ here is Dungiven, a 
twelfth-century church deserving of treatment in the survey). He concisely argues a date of 
c. 1100 for the larger church at Rahan, Co. Offaly—on which matter there can surely no longer 
be any doubt (such ‘ostrich-egg’ bases are after all found in England also at this time). Rahan 
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must lie at the beginning of the Irish ornamented Romanesque style. This Dr. Leask groups in 
three phases of increasing enrichment, which though he emphasizes that they are stylistic, he 
cautiously invests with some chronological significance. This is particularly useful owing to the 
meagre independently datable examples—Cormac’s chapel at Cashel (1134), Aghadoe (1158), 
and the Nuns’ Church at Clonmacnoise (1166). He firmly dismisses the idea (sometimes still 
put forward) of an Irish genesis for the chevron ornament so frequently seen on English and French 
stonework from about 1115 onwards. He is thus able to use this as a dating criterion for the 
beginning of his second phase of Irish Romanesque, which he considers to have run its course 
during ¢. 1120-65, culminating in Clonfert. The transition to the third phase may be seen 
perhaps at Aghadoe (1158), and the Nuns’ Church at Clonmacnoise (1166), and this is charac- 
teristic of the later decades of the twelfth century, straggling into the thirteenth. 

Irish Romanesque ornament is a very individual style, and the various sources of its inspiration 
are still not entirely clear. It seems based on a very selective choice of stylized plant forms which 
preserve a remarkable purity of classical form and orderly organization. Native interlace and the 
later Scandinavian Urnes and Ringerike styles are also there, but human and animal forms are 
not used with the same fantastic variety as in England. Continental inspiration may be detected 
in some human features, such as the forked beards on heads in the triangular niches of the pedi- 
ment at Clonfert or on the bronze figures of St. Manchan’s Shrine. The inter-relations of 
Reading, Herefordshire, and Ireland might now perhaps profitably be examined in more detail. 

Altogether, Irish Romanesque is a remarkable and pleasing phenomenon, though some in- 
compatible but persistent Irish features, such as inclined jambs, do make rather a mock of the 
Romanesque style. As set out here, the full force of Irish ornamented Romanesque as an individual 
regional style is compellingly felt. This has never been adequately emphasized in the past, 
when the Irish buildings have been treated as a minor facet of no more than peripheral import in 
the European story. Dr. Leask is to be congratulated on a notable contribution to the study of 
buildings, and the important successors to this volume are eagerly awaited. 

E. M. Jorg 


Romanesque Sculpture in Italy. By G. H. Cricuton. 93 x7}. Pp. xx+172+pls. 92. London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1954. 50s. 


This is the first book in English on the subject and one can congratulate Mr. G. H. Crichton, 
not a professional art historian, for providing this useful introduction to the study of Romanesque 
monuments in Italy. 

Mr. Crichton discusses Romanesque sculpture in topographical order, beginning with the 
north, and he guides us across the country to the south and Sicily. With the help of this book a 
traveller to Italy interested in Romanesque art can make a choice of places to be visited and the 
text will provide him with the information on the dates, the iconography, and the sources of 
sculpture. For those who wish to go into these problems in greater detail, there is a useful biblio- 
graphy. The book is well illustrated with 92 photographs, many of which were taken by the 
author. 

Research on Romanesque sculpture in Italy has made really great progress in recent years, and 
particularly important are the recent books on Benedetto Antelami by Géza de’ Francovich and 
on Wiligelmo by Roberto Salvini. The first was published too late for Mr. Crichton to make 
use of it, the second appeared after his book was out. Through no fault of his own well over 
half of Mr. Crichton’s book is in need of revision. If at the same time the index, which is quite 
inadequate and full of errors, could be scrapped and a new one provided, it would be a great 
advantage. G. 
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Transluzides Email in der ersten Halfte des 14. Fahrhunderts am Ober-, Mittel- und Niederrhein: 
Von Katin Gutu-Dreyrus. 9} x64. Pp. 132+Taf. 16. Basel: Verlag Birkhauser, 1954.' 


The book under review, as its author claims, fills a real and notable blank in the study of 


medieval enamels. The translucent type flourished especially in the fourteenth century; but’ 


hitherto scattered references are all that have been available to the student, and relatively few 
illustrations. 

The present study is restricted to the first half of the century and to the Upper, Middle, and 
Lower Rhineland, preceded by a general chapter on Italian, Spanish, and French work. The 
chronological restriction is dictated by the material available; few examples from the late thir- 
teenth century survive, while after 1350 there is not the finish and brilliance characterizing the 
earlier period. 

The main body of the book is in the form of a critical catalogue raisonné of outstanding 
examples. 

For the Upper Rhine translucent enamels can be arranged in two groups associated with the 


episcopal towns of Constance and Basle. With Constance are particularly associated the chalice 


of Sigmaringen and the Reichenau crozier. 

The Middle Rhine is represented by a casket-reliquary from the Convent at Lichtenthal and 
the St. Stephen chalice from the Mainz Cathedral Treasury, together with some examples of 
indeterminate provenance. 

For the Lower Rhine Cologne and Aachen are the centres; to the former are assigned the 
Isenburg monstrance-reliquary and the so-called ‘Secular Chalice’ in the Mainz Cathedral 
Treasury; to Aachen belong the three-tower reliquary and the Simeon reliquary; a few pieces of 
uncertain origin are also described. 

The book is a substantial contribution to the literature of the subject; the format is admirable 
and the sixteen illustrations (plates) excellent. A. B. Tonnocuy 


Tudor and Stuart Lincoln. By J. W. F. Httt, C.B.E., LL.M., Litt.D., F.S.A. 9 x6. Pp. 
xiv + 254+ pls. 17. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1956. 325. 6d. 


This volume ranks in scholarship and distinction alongside Dr. Hill’s earlier work on Mediaeval 
Lincoln. Here is the continuing story, admirably documented, and reinforced by four useful 
appendixes, of the religious, political, economic, and social vicissitudes of the cathedral city, the 
backwash in their local aspects of what was happening in the country at large. T'wo sections may 
be particularly noticed. The manner of setting forth the topography of the surrounding district 
in the chapter entitled ‘Country Background’ could hardly be bettered. The description of the 
‘Early Tudor City’, based largely on Leland’s all too scanty notes, shows what happened to houses 
and churches when the city revenues had sadly decreased and the authorities were forced to 
desperate expedients for raising money. Four maps, two of Lincoln itself and two of the district, 
supplement illustrations which include photographs of two particularly fine brasses and of the. 
cathedral library as designed by Sir Christopher Wren. Giapys Scott THomson 


The Building of Malta during the period of the Knights of St. Fohn of Ferusalem, 1530-1795. By 
J. Quentin Hucues. 54 x8}. Pp. xiii+242, with 332 figs. (92 in text and 240 half-tones). 
London: Alec Tiranti, 1956. 42s. ' 
Had Malta been under any but British administration, this book, or something like it, would 

probably have been written half a century ago. What is more, it would have been based on 

official surveys of the island’s historic buildings, and at least in part on the published record of the 
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archives of the Order. As it is, only a very few even of the principal monuments have ever been 
published, let alone subjected to detailed study; and for the history of the buildings described, 
Mr. Hughes has had to rely almost exclusively on secondary sources. His use of these is some- 
times a trifle uncritical; and there are a number of slips of detail (the strangest being in the title; 
the knights were expelled in 1798, not 1795). But on the whole he is to be congratulated on the 
way he has faced up to his formidable task. He has produced a very useful book on a subject 
which has long been crying aloud for treatment. 

There are four chapters. Of these, the first, on Military Architecture and Town Planning, is 
the weakest. It wastes a lot of valuable space retelling the military history of the Order, and 
adds little or nothing to the previously published accounts of the fortifications themselves. There 
is not even a plan of the defences of St. Angelo, the first stronghold of the knights on the south 
side of the Grand Harbour, or of the two great seventeenth-century fortified lines defending the 
three cities. The two following chapters, on Churches, and on Palaces, Public Buildings, and 
Houses, are on the other hand full of good things. Based on the author’s personal observation and 
illustrated with a number of plans and elevations, as well as photographs, they contain a great 
deal of invaluable source-material; and, in discussing this architecture, Mr. Hughes has contrived 
to say something of its wider implications without losing the thread of the (considering Malta’s 
situation) remarkably consistent local development. The final chapter, on Building Materials 
and Methods of Construction, promises well, and contains much essential technical information; 
but it peters out just as it is becoming interesting. Nobody who has seen a Maltese mason at work 
shaping a moulding with axe and template can doubt the essential truth of the author’s contention 
that ‘Maltese masonry and Maltese architecture are synonymous’. The idea was worth following 
up in detail. What, for example, are the Maltese mason’s tools? What evidence is there in the 
archives for the organization of the building trade (the architects, we note, were nearly all native 
Maltese)? Why is it that Malta and Lecce, so similarly endowed by nature, should often have 
reacted so differently to the stimulus of outside ideas? Mr. Hughes has hinted at some of the 
answers; but he has not really worked them out. 

There is a useful bibliography, an index of proper names, and what amounts to a supplementary 
chapter, containing biographies of the architects and military engineers who worked in the 
island during the period. The illustration is generous, though rather uneven in quality (the fault 
appears to lie with the original photographs rather than with the reproduction). Page-headings 
would have made the book easier to use; but in other respects the production has been carefully 
thought out and does credit to author and publisher alike. J. B. Warp Perkins 


A Small Household of the XVth Century, being the Account Book of Munden’s Chantry, Bridport. 
Edited with an introduction by K. L. Woop-Lecu, B.Litt., Ph.D. 84 x 7. Pp. xxxvi 
+90. Manchester: at the University Press, 1956. 18s. 


Dr. Wood-Legh has given us a scholarly edition of the accounts kept by the warden of a 
Bridport chantry for the years 1453-60. In a full introduction she discusses the collation of the 
manuscript, its authorship, and contents. She notes that the accounts provide the most intimate 
picture of the daily life of ‘a far smaller and humbler’ medieval household than any hitherto 
known. It consisted of two old priests, whose average household expenditure was about £12. year. 
On this they lived simply but well: they had apparently fresh meat all the year round; a Lenten 
diet of fish varied with raisins, figs and almonds; an occasional bird; eggs at 4d. the hundred, and 
the produce of their own garden, orchard, and pigeon house. There is also information about the 
work of the craftsmen, hired to repair the chantry’s house property and sometimes boarded by the 
priests, about the guests entertained and servants employed. 

The chantry’s foundation deed of 1361 has been printed as an appendix. The borough 
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historian will find the chantry’s relations with the Bridport corporation of interest. Munden, like 
other founders elsewhere, made the borough officials supervisors of the finances of his chantry, 
and the editor, citing the Bridport Doom Book, tells how in c.1480 they temporarily took over the 
management of the funds. Bridport’s bailiffs were also ultimately responsible for presenting the 
two priests. A more unusual provision by the founder was the formation of a capital fund of 
£200, which might be drawn on in time of need. 

There is a useful glossary of medieval Latin and English words. The translation of fenestra by 
shutter hardly seems justified, particularly as in the entry on p. 51 a payment for repairs to the 
fenestrae is made to the glazier (‘vitrator’). M. D. Loser 


The Holy Wells of Wales. By Francis Jones. 8} x5}. Pp. xxi+226. Cardiff: University of 
Wales Press, 1954. 125. 6d. 


Mr. Francis Jones believes that there was never a real break of continuity in Celtic religious 
life and that the conversion of the Britons to Christianity did not mean a supplanting of the local 
gods. Churches, wells, and megaliths were consecrated to saints who could, it was believed, heal 
the sick and avoid calamities. The people of a district were united in this cult of local ‘saints’, and 
thus the older deities of well, hill and megalith survived in a new guise’. Well-names present, 
we are told, echoes of the beliefs and ways of thought and life before written history, in fact, relics 
of prehistoric beliefs. 

In support of this controversial thesis we are given a detailed list of all the holy wells of Wales, 
an analysis of the material in six chapters, and several distribution maps. A great deal of pains- 
taking research has gone into this book but, despite its continued assertions, it does not seem to me 
that Mr. Jones has really discovered much new about pre-Roman Wales. His is mainly a con- 
tribution to the history of Welsh folk-lore, and as such is of considerable value. 

Danie 
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Saxon series, by C. E. Blunt and J. D. A. Thompson; The provenances of the Anglo-Saxon coins 
recorded in the 2 volumes of the British Museum Catalogue, by R. H. M. Dolley and J. S. Strud- 
wick; The coins of the Sussex mints: pt. 1, Bramber (?), Chichester, Pevensey, and Rye, by H. H. 
King; An intermediate small cross issue of Aethelraed II and some late varieties of the crux type, by 
R. H. M. Dolley and F. E. Jones; Three late Anglo-Saxon notes, by R. H. M. Dolley; The Stamford 
mint and the connexion with the Abbot of Peterborough under Ethelred II, by I. H. Stewart; The 
sequence of Anglo-Saxon coin types, 1030-50, by P. Seaby; The Dover hoard, the first English hoard 
with groats of Edward I, by R. H. M. Dolley; The container, by P. E. Lasko; Unpublished information 
upon Charles I’s Weymouth mints, by J. R. Vincent; The ‘Dunkirk’ tokens, by A. C. Griffin. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION QUARTERLY, July—Dec. 1956:—Excavations at Jericho, 1956, by 
K. M. Kenyon; An approach to the problem of Old Testament mythology, by G. H. Davies; The 
Kittim and the Dead Sea scrolls, by H. H. Rowley; The pre-pottery neolithic burials, Jericho, by I. W. 
Cornwall; The excavations at Tell El-Far’ah and the site of ancient Tirzah, by R. de Vaux; Hurrian and 
old Anatolian place-names in the Semitic world: some tentative suggestions, by B. S. J. Isserlin. 


PROC. PREHISTORIC SOC., n.s., vol. 21 :—-Note on a Micoquian tool froma raised beach in Morbihan, 
by H. Breuil; A microlithic industry from the Cambridgeshire Fenland and other industries of Sauve- 
terrian affinities from Britain, by J. G. D. Clark; Palaeolithic spear-throwers, by D. A. E. Garrod; Fire 
as palaeolithic tool and weapon, by K. Oakley; The micro-burin in the Spanish Levant, by L. Pericot; 
Loess and palaeolithic chronology, by F. E. Zeuner; Coarse beakers with ‘short-wave moulding’, by C. J. 
Becker; The earliest village materials of Syro-Cilicia, by R. Braidwood; Neolithic dwellings in the forest 
zone of the European part of the U.S.S.R., by A. Bryusov; Prehistoric social groups in North Norway, 
by G. Gjessing; Ancient Egyptian wheats, by H. Helbaek; Windmill Hill—east or west?, by S. Piggott; 
Contributions to a study of “The problem of pile-dwellings’, by R. Pittioni; “Thuringian’ amphorae, by 
T. Sulimirski; Research on the Hungarian Bronze Age since 1936 and the Bronze Age settlement at 
Békés-Vardomb, by J. Banner; A Bronze Age house at Poliokhni, by L. B. Brea; The technique of the 
Boyne carvings, by O. G. S. Crawford; A western razor in Sicily, by H. Hencken; A burial with faience 
beads at Tara, by S. P. O Riorddin; The antiquity of the one-edged bronze knife in the Aegean, by 
N. K. Sandars; An iron anthropoid sword from Shouldham, Norfolk, with related continental and 
British weapons, by R. R. Clarke and C. F. C. Hawkes; An Italo-Celtic helmet, by R. Lantier; A doctor’s 
grave of the middle La Téne period from Bavaria, by J. M. de Navarro; Contributions to a study of the 
Belgae, by C. A. R. Radford; Central European urnfield culture and Celtic La Téne: an outline, by E. 
Sprockhoff; Pins and the chronology of brochs, by R. B. K. Stevenson. 
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JOURN. ROMAN STUDIES, vol. 46, pts. 1, 2:—Violence in Roman politics, by A. N. Sherwin-White; 
The Hippolytus sarcophagus from Trinquetaille, by J. B. Ward Perkins; Some Pisones in Tacitus, by 
R. Syme; Roman Lincoln, 1953, by F. H. Thompson; Some reflections on Hannibal’s Pass, by F. W. 
Walbank; A 3rd-century inscription relating to axgereia in Phrygia, by W. H.C. Frend; Expectatio 
Corfiniensis, by D. R. S. Bailey; The settlement of the barbarians in Southern Gaul, by E. A. Thompson; 
Roman York: excavations in 1955, by H. G. Ramm; P. Decius P.f. Subulo, by E. Badian; Virgil’s 
plough, by R. Aitken; Arretine and early South Gaulish potters, by F. Oswald; A Roman writing tablet 
from Somerset, by E. G. Turner; Roman Britain in 1955. 


BULL. JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY, vol. 39, no. 1:—Notes on the opening of the ‘bronze’ scrolls from 
Qumran, by H. W. Baker; John of Roquetaillade, by E. F. Jacob; The early printed versions of medieval 
German heroic literature, by K. C. King; Peter the Venerable, by M. D. Knowles; The English 
Cistercians and the Bestiary, by J. Morson; A Jewish printer in Naples, 1477, by C. Roth. 


PROC. SPELAEOLOGICAL SOC., vol. 7, no. 3:—Further notes on the gravel terraces of the Bristol 
Avon and their palaeoliths, by T. R. Fry. 


JOURN. WARBURG & COURTAULD INSTS., vol. 18, nos. 3-4:—An Oxford college and the 
Gothic revival, by T. S. R. Boase. 
Vol. 19, nos. 1~2:—The role of amulets in Mesopotamian ritual texts, by B. L. Goff; The Round 
Table and the Holy Grail, by A. A. Barb; The illustrations of St. Anselm’s prayers and meditations, by 
O. Pacht; Cavallini and the lost frescoes in S. Paolo, by J. White. 


ARCH. AELIANA, vol. 34:—Newcastle upon Tyne in the early rgth century, by W. L. Burn; Some 
Clavering correspondence, by E. Hughes; The armorials upon 4 sew map of Northumberland, by John 
Waburton, 1716, by C. H. H. Blair; Ridley charters, by E. M. Halcrow; Seven charters relating to the 
familia of Bishop Hugh de Puiset, by G. V. Scammell; A further note on William Larson’s statue of 
James II at Newcastle upon Tyne, by M. Toynbee; Episcopal visitations in the diocese of Durham, 
1662-71, by J. Rogan; The charity for the relief of poor women lying-in at their own homes, by E. M. 
Halcrow; The Carvoran ‘modius’, by A. E. Berriman; More flints from Weardale—a postscript, by C. I. 
Feel and E. J. W. Hildyard; The Melkridge bastle, Northumberland, by 'T. L. Jones and C. W. Field; 
Doddington and Horton moors, by A. H. A.and N. Hogg; Further excavations at Ingram Hill, by A. H. A. 
Hogg; Beadnell in the 18th century, by E. Craster; The Pipe Rolls of Edward I (cont.), by A. J. 
Lilburn; The Hildithryth stone and the other Hartlepool namestones, by F. S. Scott; Some early 
northern grave covers, by D. R. Fyson; Frank Gerald Simpson, by I. A. Richmond. 


BEDS. MAG., vol. 5, no. 38:—Roman Sandy, by D. E. Johnston; Moggerhanger Park, by J. Boutwood; 
Armorial: Brian of Milton Bryant, by F. W. Kuhlicke. 
No. 39:—Armorial: Knights Hospitallers of St. John, by F. W. Kuhlicke; Houghton conquest 
church and its recots, by J. Lea. : 


TRANS. BRISTOL & GLOS. ARCH. SOC., vol. 74, 1955:—Artifacts of Graig Lwyd rock from Nails- 
worth, Glos., by A. D. Lacaille; Tidenham chase barrow, by C. S. Garrett; Kingswood Abbey and its 
lands and mills, 2, by E. S. Lindley; Parliamentary burgesses for Bristol and Gloucester, 1422-37, by 
J. T. Driver; Old catholic families of Gloucestershire; the Casseys of Wightfield in Deerhurst, by J. N. 
Langston; Henry Cruger and the end of Edmund Burke’s connection with Bristol, by J. R. Christie; 
A graffito from the Roman villa at Witcombe, nr. Gloucester, by F. H. Thompson; Woodchester 
Roman villa, by H. O’Neil; A Romano-British burial at Cutsdean, Glos., 1955, by H. O’Neil; Villam 
le Geometer?, by E. Ward; St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, Bristol; some new material, by M. Holmes; 
The connexions between John Knight, Junior, and the Jennings, Latch and Gorges families, 1641-53, 
by I. V. Hall; Hale of Alderley, by E. S. Lindley. 


CAMBRIDGE HIST. JOURN., vol. 12, no. 2:—Bede and the Gewissae: the political evolution of the 


_ Heptarchy and its nomenclature, by H. E. Walker; Married men among the English higher clergy, 
1066—1200, by C. N. L. Brooke. 
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JOURN. CHESTER & N. WALES ARCHITECT., ARCH. & HIST. SOC., vol. 43:—Chester Cathe- 
dral, 1787-1837, by R. V. H. Burne; Excavation of the Roman remains east of Trinity Street, 1950— 
53, by G. Webster; The ancient Chapel of the Lords of Cholmondeley, by D. Tudor Jones. 


PROC. W. CORNWALL F. C., n.s., vol. 1, no. 4:—Recent work on the Cornish Bronze Age, by P. 
Ashbee; A late Dark Ages site at Gunwalloe, by E. M. Jope and R. I. Threlfall; A late Dark Ages/early 
medieval site at Lanvean, St. Mawgan-in-Pyder, by B. Wailes; Recent work in Cornish archaeology, 
by D. Dudley. 


JOURN. DERBY ARCH. & N. H. SOC., no. 75:—A report on the excavation of a Romano-British 
native settlement at Stapenhill, Staffs., by D. M. Wilson and M. J. Fowler; A Royal mine in Nether 
Haddon?, by N. Kirkham; Egginton Court rolls 1306/7—1311/12, by F. N. Fisher; Roger Steare of 
Chesterfield, by P. J. Wallis; The transition from Late Neolithic to Early Bronze Age in the Peak District 
of Derbyshire and Staffordshire, by M. J. Fowler; The Bronze Age round barrow at Swarkeston, pt. 1. 
The excavation and finds, by M. Posnansky; 'The pagan Danish barrow cemetery at Heath Wood, Ingleby, 
by M. Posnansky; Excavations on Ryknield Street near Chesterfield, 1953 and 1954, by R. H. Oakley. 


PROC. DORSET N. H. & ARCH. SOC., vol. 77:—Archaeological field-work in Dorset in 1955, by 
R. A. H. Farrar; An important unpublished coin of the Dorchester mint, by R. H. M. Dolley; The 
Manor Court roll of Abbot John Meere, 1515-16, by J. Fowler. 


ESSEX REVIEW, no. 258:—The election of two Knights of the Shire in 1679, by J. G. O’Leary; 
The note-books of a Curate of Bocking 1737-1770; The Essex tread-wheel, by R. Hitchcock; Essex 
farmers a century ago, by G. E. Fussell. 


TRANS. HALIFAX ANT. SOC., 1955 :—Wadsworth highways, pt. 5, by E. W. Watson and B. Gled- 
hill; Wood Hall, Skircoat, by R. Bretton; Growth of a township—Soyland, by J. H. Priestley; 
Sutcliffes of Ovenden, by J. Wilson; Halifax in 1775; Local clock and watch makers, by G. Dent; 
Hanroyd in Midgley, by H. W. Harwood; Illustrated diary of W. H. Stott, by J. H. Priestley; Royal 
arms in our churches, by R. Bretton. 


TRANS. HUNTER ARCH. SOC., vol. 7, pt. 5:—The development of inland navigation in S. York- 
shire and N. Derbyshire, 1697-1850, by G. G. Hopkinson; Excavation in the ‘Roman Rig’ near 
Wentworth in south-west Yorkshire, by P. Ashbee; A bronze hoard from Kilnhurst, by F. L. Preston; 
A probable Roman road at Hope, Derbyshire, by F. L. Preston; A house for Mr. Cockshutt, by M. and 
B. Wragg; Some notes on the provenance of the Bagshawe family of Derbyshire and Sheffield, by J. B. 
Himsworth. 


BULL. SOC. JERSIAISE, 1956:—La Cotte de St. Brelade, by N. V. L. Rybot. 


TRANS. LANCS. & CHESHIRE ANT. SOC., vol. 65, 1955:—Traditional domestic architecture in 
Lancashire and Cheshire, by W. A. Singleton; Cheshire bells: pt. 5, by J. W. Clarke; Excavations on the 
Roman road at Turton, by C. Aspin. 


TRANS. HIST. SOC. LANCS. & CHESHIRE, vol. 107, 1955:—The Chester Mint, by W. Geddes; 
Delamere Forest in later medieval times, by B. M. C. Husain; The Lancashire lands of Syon Abbey, by 


F. R. Johnston; A High Constable’s register, 1681, by R. S. France; Hatchments in Sefton Church, by 
F. Tyrer. 


TRANS. LEICS. ARCH. & HIST. SOC., vol. 32:—Roman discoveries at Goadby Marwood, by R. 
Abbott; Seven deserted village sites in Leicestershire, by W. G. Hoskins; The rise and fall of a market 
town: Castle Donington in the rgth century, by J. M. Lee; Archaeology in Leicestershire 1955-56, by 
D. T.-D. Clarke. 


TRANS. LONDON & MIDDX. ARCH. SOC., vol. 18, pt. 2:—Middlesex parish churches. 
Vol. 19, pt. 1:—Syon House: the first two hundred years, by G. R. Batho; The brasses of Middlesex, 
by H. K. Cameron; Customs of the Manor of Ruislip, by L. E. Morris; More light on ‘English’ Quellin, 
by the late K. Esdaile and M. Toynbee; Rawlinson’s proposed history of Middlesex, 1717-1720, by 
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B. J. Enright; The Middlesex Deeds Registry, by I. Darlington; The bells of Middlesex, by the late 
H. B. Walters; Middlesex manorial documents, by E. D. Mercer; Brockley Hill, Middlesex excava- 
tions 1953/54, by P. G. Suggett. 


PROC. SOC. ANT. NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, sth ser., vol. 1, no. 10:—The identity of Ada, wife 
of Sir Roger Bertram, by C. H. H. Blair; A Northumberland Assize Roll of Edward I, by A. J. Lilburn; 
Deeds of Sir Wm. Gibson, by E. M. Halcrow; An enclosure at Farnham, by E. Miller. 


NORFOLK ARCH., vol. 31, pt. 3:—Saints on Norfolk rood-screens and pulpits, by W. W. Williamson; 
Ordination in the Norwich diocese during the 15th century, by J. F. Williams; Walsingham topography, 
by H. A. Bond; Minor art in Norfolk churches, by S. J. Wearing. 


NORTHANTS. PAST & PRESENT, vol. 2, no. 3:—Adam Baynes of Leeds and Holdenby, by G. 
Isham; Thomas Stokke of Easton-on-the-Hill, by J. S. Reynolds. 


S$. SHIELDS ARCH. & HIST. SOC. PAPERS, vol. 1, no. 3:—The South Shields Roman gold and 
silver hoard, by J. H. Corbitt; A note on monastic patronage, by N. Mitchelson; Roman belt buckles at 
South Shields; Old Hospital Quay at South Shields, by B. Whittaker; Huckhoe native site and Gubeon 
earthworks, by G. Jobey. 


PROC. SUFFOLK INST. ARCH., vol. 27, pt. 1:—Suffolk church monuments, by C. K. S. Linnell; 
Two Suffolk branches of the Reymes family, by A. L. Raimes; Little Wratting church, by P. G. M. 
Dickinson; The Turnour Chapel at Little Wratting, by C. E. Welch; Archaeology in Suffolk, 1954-55, 
by N. Smedley and S. E. West; The Black Death at St. Edmund’s Abbey, by C. Ritchie; The Worling- 
worth parish fire engine, by N. Cribb. 


SUSSEX ARCH. COLL., vol. 94:—Miscellaneous researches, 1949-56, by N. E. S. Norris; A Sussex 
mansion in the 18th century, by F. W. Steer; Rye Harbour in the reign of Charles II, by J. H. Andrews; 
Some Woolavington and Wonworth leases, by E. E. Barker; Excavations at Goosehill Camp, 1953-5, 
by J. R. Boyden; The beginnings of Roman Chichester, by A. E. Wilson; Analysis of early Roman 
pottery, by J. G. Pilmer; The Chichester earthworks, by K. M. E. Murray; Manorial documents in 
custody of the Sussex Archaeological Trust, by K. W. Dickins. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE THORESBY SOC., vol. 44, no. 103:—Extracts from the Leeds Intel- 
ligencer 1791-96. 


TRANS. WOOLHOPE N. F. C., vol. 35, pt. 1:—Sir Peter de la Mare, by T. W. M. Johnson; 4 and 5, 
King Street, Hereford, by H. J. Powell; George Skyppe’s catalogue of books; the library of a 17th- 
century Herefordshire squire, by P. Morgan; The presentation to Ullingswick, by S. H. Martin; John 
Farnham of Quorndon, Leicestershire, and his connection with Herefordshire, by F. C. Morgan; Notes 
on a 12th-century mathematical manuscript from Cirencester, by H. Hannyngton. 


TRANS. WORCS. ARCH. SOC., vol. 32:—Hatchments in Worcestershire, pt. 1. A to M, by W. A. 
Peplow; A trial excavation at Kempsey, by G. Webster; Further notes on Worcestershire church clocks, 
by P. G. Feek; Royal arms in Worcestershire churches, by P. Morgan; Excavations at Fladbury, 1955, 
by B. G. Cox; Inventories of Worcestershire church goods, 1552, pt..6, by the late H. B. Walters; A 
Romano-British site in the Parish of Leigh, Worcs. 


YORKS. ARCH. JOURN., pt..153:—Neolithic ‘B’ pottery from East Yorkshire, by T. G. Manby; 
Barnby Howes, Barnby, E. Cleveland, Yorks, by P. Ashbee and A. M. ApSimon; The Roman excava- 
tions at Cantley housing estate, Doncaster, pt. 3, by S. M. Cregeen and E. F. Gilmour; Parisian ware, by 
P. Corder; Four finds from E. Yorkshire, by T. C. M. Brewster; A Danish river-diversion, by J. A. 
Sheppard; Excavation of a medieval moat at Moat Hill, Anlaby, nr. Hull, by M. W. Thompson; Four 
early charters relating to York, by G. V. Scammell; Notes on some windows in the choir and Lady 
Chapel of York Minster, by J. A. Knowles; Wilfrid Holme of Huntington: Yorkshire’s first protestant 
poet, by A. G. Dickens; Witch posts and early dwellings in Cleveland, by M. patams Worsborough 
Grammar School, by P. J. Wallis. 
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ULSTER JOURN. OF ARCH., vol. 18, 1955:—The mesolithic site at Toome Bay, Co. Londonderry, 
by G. F. Mitchell; The excavation of a group of cooking-places at Ballycroghan, Co. Down, by H.W. M. 
Hodges; The Black Pig’s Dyke, by O. Davies; Chariotry and paired-draught in Ireland during the early 
iron age; the evidence of some horse-bridle-bits, by E. M. Jope; Excavations in Lough Faughan Crannog, 
Co. Down, by A. E. P. Collins; Hand distaffs from Lough Faughan, Lagore and Ballinderry Crannogs, 
by R. Patterson; Excavations at Seafin Castle and Ballyroney Motte and Bailey, by D. M. Waterman; 
Further note on the proposed Armagh University, by T. G. F. Paterson; The Black Man and the White 
Thorn, by E. E. Evans; Tragic occurrence, by W. O. McGaw; A bog find from Co. Donegal, by 
W. Beatty and A. E. P. Collins. 

Vol. 19, 1956:—A stone circle on Castle Mahon Mountain, Co. Down, by A. E. P. Collins; Excavation 
of two ring-barrows in Mullaghmore Townland, Co. Down, by J. M. Mogey, G. B. Thompson, and 
B. Proudfoot; Studies in the Late Bronze Age in Ireland: 2. the typology and distribution of bronze 
implements, by H. W. M. Hodges; Excavations at Cathedral Hill, Downpatrick, Co. Down: 1954, by 
B. Proudfoot; The excavation of a house and souterrain at White Fort, Drumaroad, Co. Down, by D. M. 
Waterman; The excavation of a house and souterrain at Craig Hill, Co. Antrim, by D. M. Waterman; 
Corbelled structures in Lecale, Co. Down, by R. H. Buchanan; Lough Neagh, by M. E. Dobbs; A 
horned cairn at Ballynichol, Co. Down, by A. E. P. Collins; Lissan Rectory, Kilwaughter Castle, and the 
buildings in the north of Ireland designed by John Nash, by E. M. Jope. 


TRANS. ANGLESEY ANT. SOC. & F.C., 1956:—Notes on some of the prehistoric pottery of Anglesey, 
by W. E. Griffiths; Long cist graves at Ty’n y Felin quarry, Llanddyfnan, by C. N. Johns and A. J. E. 
Cave; The marram grass industry of Newborough, Anglesey, by M. Hughes. 


TRANS. CAERNARVON HIST. SOC., vol. 16:—Archaeological excavations in Caernarvonshire, by 
C. A. Gresham; Notes on some Caernarvonshire inscriptions, by C. A. R. Radford; The revolt of Madog 
ap Llewelyn, 1294-5, by J. Griffiths; The Elizabethan statutes of Friars School, Bangor, by M. L. 
Clarke; Sea power and Caernarvonshire, 1642-1660, by A. Eames. 


BULL. BOARD OF CELTIC STUDIES, vol. 16, pt. 4:—Current work in Welsh archaeology: excava- 


tions and discoveries, by D. Webley and L. Alcock; The excavation of “Twlc-y-filiast’ cromlech, Llan- 
gynog, by H. N. Savory. 

Vol. 17, pt. 1:—Current work in Welsh archaeology: excavations and discoveries, by H. N. Savory 
and D. Webley; Note on the Roman road between Caer Gai and Tomen y Mar, by H.C. Irvine. 


JOURN. HIST. SOC. CHURCHES IN WALES, vol. 6:—Liturgical commemorations of Welsh saints, 
2, St. Asaf, by S. M. Harris; A St. Asaph ‘Register’ of Episcopal Acts, 1506-1571, by G. M. Griffiths; 
Royal briefs for the Restoration of the Church in Wales, 1, by G. Richards. 


TRANS. HON. SOC. CYMMRODORION, 1955:—The home of St. Patrick, by K. D. Pringle; Wales 
and England in the early 17th century, by D. Mathew. 


FLINTS. HIST. SOC., vol. 16:—The Buckley pottery industry, by J. E. Messham; Excavations at 
Prescot’s pottery, 1954, by K. J. Barton. 


JOURN. MERIONETH HIST. & RECORD SOC., vol. 2, pt. 4:—Corsygedol, by P. Smith; The 
Corsygedol cromlech, by W. E. Griffiths; A rental of Crown Lands in the Commote of Estimanner, 
1633, by E. D. Jones. 


HIST. BERWICKS. NAT. CLUB, vol. 33, pt. 3:—Hatchments and armorial panels in the counties of 
Berwick and Roxburgh, by C. H. Hunter Blair; Notes on Fast Castle, by W. M. L. Home; Notes on 
Sunlaws and Grahamslaw, by W. R. Elliot; Notes on Hartburn, Mitford Church, Newminster and All 
Saints’ Church, Morpeth, by H. L. Honeyman; Notes on Mitford Castle, by C. H. Hunter Blair and 
H. L. Honeyman. 


TRANS. GLASGOW ARCH. SOC., vol. 14:—The mound at W. Carlestoun, Torrance of Campsie, 
Stirlingshire, by H. Fairhurst and J. G. Scott; A bronze palstave and encrusted urn from Lilliesleaf, by 
R. G. Livens; The Roman fort at Bochastle, by Callander, by W. A. Anderson, C. Taylor, and A. 
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Sommerville; The Meikle reive: a hill fort on the Campsies, Stirlingshire, by H. Fairhurst; Eilean 
Munde, by S. R. Skilling; The Glasgow Archaeological Society and Roman Scotland, 1856-1956, by 
A. S. Robertson; The Archaeology of Dark-Age Scotland: a survey of possibilities, by J. Clarke. 


AMERICAN JOURN. ARCH., vol. 60, no. 3:—Some notes on Corinthian vase-painters, by J. L. Benson; 
A trans-Saharan caravan route in Herodotus, by R. Carpenter; The purpose of the warrior image from 
Capestrano, by L. A. Holland; The campaign of 1955 at Gordion: preliminary report, by R. S. Young; 
News letter from Greece, by E. Vanderpool; The nature of Hadrian’s Theatron at Daphne, by R. H. 
Chowen; The gates in the Agora, by A. Raubitschek; Another note on the murals from Boscoreale, by 
M. Bieber. 

No. 4:—Notes on a new edition of Michaelis: ancient marbles in Great Britain, pt. 2, by C. Vermeule 
and D. von Bothmer; Some inscribed Iron Age vases from Cyprus, by V. and J. Karageorghis; Victory in 
the Pentathlon, by G. E. Bean; Archaeology in Asia Minor, by M. J. Mellink; Spirally fluted columns 
in Cyprus, by J. L. Benson; News letter from Rome, by A. W. van Buren; The sculptured frieze from 
Bassae, by W. B. Dinsmoor. 


ARCHAEOLOGY, vol. 9, no. 2:—The ancient world through medieval eyes, by M. M. Kenway; Phoe- 
nicia and the ivory trade, by R. D. Barnett; Curayacu, a Chavinoid site, by F. Engel; Chew Valley— 
salvage excavation, by P. A. Rahtz; Exploring the early bronze age in Cyprus, by S. S. Weinberg; 
St. Lucia in the Lesser Antilles: a field for exploration, by C. Jesse and H. F. C. Simmons; Roman town 
planning, by P. MacKendrick; An archaeological enigma, by O. Broneer. 

No. 3:—Building an Egyptian pyramid, by D. Dunham; Discoveries at ancient Argos, by P. Courbin; 
The archaeological salvage programme today, by C. R. Steen; Recreators of Pompeii, by C. Dahl; The 
sarcophagus of Hagia Triada restored, by D. Levi; The El Molle culture of Chile, by F. L. Cornely; 
Progress on the funerary boat of Cheops; Aladdin the wonderful lamp, by C. R. Long. 

No. 4:—An Etruscan goddess, by G. M. A. Hanfmann; Homoka: a fortified neolithic village in 
Bohemia, by R. W. Ehrich; A new Roman gallery at Chester, England, by G. Webster; Ancient kiln 
sites in Szechwan, by T. K. Cheng; Stuart and Revett: pioneer archaeologists, by J. Landy; An Olmec 
sculpture from Guatemala, by E. M. Shook; Discoveries at Gordion, 1956, by R. S. Young; The 
enigma explained, by O. Broneer; Mycenaean Greek and Minoan-Mycenaean relations, by G. E. 
Mylonas; Tributes to Michael Ventris, by E. L. Bennett, Jr., and A. J. B. Wace. 


ART BULLETIN, vol. 38, no. 2:—Notes on the iconography of cosmic kingship, by B. Segall; The 
evangelist portraits of the Ada School and their models, by E. Rosenbaum. 
No. 3:—An English crosier of the transitional period, by W. S. A. Dale; A 16th-century bozzetto, by 
R. Grippi; The documents relating to the Fountain of Trevi, by H. L. Cooke; Modern and medieval 
stained glass: a microscopic comparison of two fragments, by J. R. Johnson. 


HESPERIA, vol. 25, no. 2:—Treasure-records from the Athenian Agora, by A. M. Woodward; Studies 
in South Attica, country estates at Sounion, by J. H. Young; Excavations at Lerna, 1955, by J. L. Caskey. 
No. 3:—A neolithic figurine from Lerna, by J. L. Caskey and M. Eliot; The Attic Stelai, pt. 2, 

by W. K. Pritchett. 


JOURN. NEAR EASTERN STUDIES, vol. 15, no. 3:—An unusual fragment of New Kingdom relief, 
by C. Aldred; Syro-Palestinian ivories, by H. J. Kantor; About three Egyptian hieroglyphs, by A. 
Badawy; The ideology of the superstructure of the Mastaba-tomb in Egypt, by A. Badawy. 

No. 4:—Fusion of the Gods: a religio-astrological study of the interpenetration of the east and the 
west in Asia Minor, by J. B. McMinn; The single-dated monuments of Sesostris I: an aspect of the 
institution of co-regency in the Twelfth Dynasty, by W. K. Simpson; Zariqum, by W. W. Hallo; 
Chronology of the last kings of Judah, by H. Tadmor; A tablet of the Uruk period in the Goucher 
College collection, by B. L. Goff and B. Buchanan. 


NEW ENGLAND HIST. & GENEAL. REGISTER, vol. 110, no. 439:—The Jenks family of England 
(cont.), by M. B. Colket; Vital records of York, Maine (cont.), by L. MacK. Bragdon; Some 
14th-century London merchants, by G. A. Moriarty; Vital records of Brooksville, Hancock Co., 
Maine (cont.), by Mrs. W. M. Bush. 
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No. 440:—The Jenks family of England (cont.), by M. B. Colket; Needham names in Wales, 
Mass., and Stafford, Conn., cemeteries, by G. O. Chapman; Early Cogans English and American 
(cont.), by G. E. McCracken; The Marblehead and Salem Phillipses, by the late J. D. Phillips; Vital 
records of York, Maine (cont.), by L. MacK. Bragdon; Vital records of Brooksville, Hancock Co., 
Maine (concld.), by Mrs. W. M. Bush. 


SPECULUM, vol. 31, no. 3:—The establishment of the English wool staple in 1313, by R. L. Baker; 
Royal support of students in the 13th century, by F. Pegues; Three letters from Henry VII to the Duke 
of Milan, by C. F. Buhler. 

No. 4:—Castles and strategy in Norman and early Angevin England, by J. H. Beeler; Papal privileges 
granted to individual religious, by A. H. Sweet; The Privy Seal and the English ordinances of 1311, by 
J. H. Trueman. 


BULL. MUS. ROYAUX D’ART ET D’HISTOIRE: BRUXELLES, 4i#me sér., 27:—Nos tapisseries 
frangaises du XVIII® siécle, par M. Crick-Kuntziger; Note au sujet de la Chapelle St. Georges 4 Bru- 
xelles, par Comte J. de Borchgrave d’Altena; Notes au sujet de Sculptures en bois, par Comte J. de B. 
d’Altena; Fuseaux anglais des Midlands, par M. Risselin-Steenebrugen; Une villa romaine 4 Bourcy, 
par H. Roosens. 


REVUE BENEDICTINE, tome 66, nos. 1-2:—Gestalt und Dauer des vorbenediktinischen Ordo 
Officii, von C. Gindele; Ambrosiaster und Hieronymus, von H. Vogels; Le sermon CCCXLIII de 
saint Augustin: de Susanna et Ioseph, par C. Lambot; Le texte du Commentaire sur les Rois attribué 
a saint Grégoire, par P. Verbraken; Recherches sur les ‘Sermons sur les Cantiques’ de saint Bernard. 
5. La recension de Clairvaux, par J. Leclercq; The vision of Gunthelm and other visions attributed to 
Peter the Venerable, by G. Constable. 


ANALECTA BOLLANDIANA, tome 74, fasc. 3-4:—Les légendiers de Spoléte, par B. de Gaiffier; Un 
panégyrique de S. Ignace de Loyola prononcé 4 Anvers en 1656, lors du premier centenaire de la mort 
du saint, par M. Coens; Zur handschriftlichen Verbreitung der Vita B. Her/ucae des Paul von Bernried, 
von H. Fuhrmann; S. Montan ermite honoré en Thiérache, par J. van der Straeten; La Passion géor- 
gienne de Ste Golindouch, par G. Garitte; La“Légende morave’ des SS. Cyrille et Méthode et ses sources, 
par P. Meyvaert et P. Devos; Vie et miracles de S. Petroc. 2: le dossier de Saint-Méen, par P. Grosjean. 


BULL. COM. ROY. D’HISTOIRE, tome 121, no. 2:—La régle des Pénitentes de Sainte Marie- 
Madeleine, d’aprés le manuscrit de Saint-Quirin de Huy, par F. Discry; Un fragment d’une ‘Cronica 
monasterii Sancti Huberti in Ardenna’ perdue de la fin du XIII* siécle(?), par G. Despy. 

No. 3:—Examen des plus anciennes chartes de l’abbaye de Messines, par N.-N. Huyghebaert; Le 
rentier de la pitancerie de La Ramée pour l’année 1380, par E. Brouette. 


BULL. CLASSE DES LETTRES ET DES SCIENCES MORALES ET POLITIQUES, tome 42, 
fasc. 3:—Les cinq provinces ‘salutaires’ de l’empire romain: Phrygie, Palestine, Galitie, Macédoine, 
Syrie, par H. Grégoire et P. Orgels; La Macédoine salutaire et la Macédoine seconde, par F. Papazoglou; 
§. Gallicanus, Consul et Martyr dans la Passion des SS. Jean et Paul, et sa vision ‘constantinienne’ du 
Crucifié, par H. Grégoire et P. Orgels. 

Fasc. 5:—Les origines de l’Ordre de la Toison d’or et la symbolique des insignes de celui-ci, par 
V. Tourneur. 


BULL. DE L’INST. ARCH. BULGARE (G. Kazarov Festschrift) vol. 19:—Mithraeum at Serdika, by 
S. Bobchev; The report of Themistokles about Thrace, by V. Velkov; On the origin of the ancient 
habitations in the N.E. of the Balkan peninsula, by V. Georgiev; The early history of the semi-free 
peasants, by K. Danov; Early connexions between the proto-Bulgarians and the Slavs, by I. Duinchev; 
Objects found in the burial mounds of the Novozagovski region, by N. Koichev; The origin of the domed 
burial-mounds in Thrace, by V. Mikov; Thracian-Cimmerian finds in Bulgaria, by A. Milchev; Pre- 
Roman monuments from Novae, by S. Stefanov; Relics of the ancient settlements (Hellenistic to early 
Christian) near Isperichovo, by D. Tsonchev; Die lateinischen Ortsnamen in Mésien und Thrakien, 
von W. Beschewliew; Une question d’architecture antique, par M. Britchkoff; Tumuli prés du village 
de Jankovo, par C. Dremsizova; Zwei Inschriften aus der antiken Stadt in der Nahe von Razgrad, von 


: 
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T. Ivanov; Ein neues Ephebendekret aus Dionysopolis, von M. Mirtschew; Contribution a histoire de 
la Thrace du IV¢ et III* siécles avant notre ére, par G. Mihailov; Une sculpture funéraire du palais de 
Tarnovo, par K. Mijatev; Plats en argent du décennaire de l’empereur Licinius, par L. Ognenova; A 
propos de l’inscription sur la tuile de Glavinica, par I. Petkanov. 

Vol. 20:—Ausgrabungen in der Grabhiigeln XXXIII und XXXII in Pliska, von S. Georgieva; 
Matériaux archéologiques provenant des fouilles de Pliska (1948-51), par S. Michailov; Fouilles et 
matériaux nouvellement découverts 4 Pliska au cours de 1948, par S. Stantchev; L’église palatine de 
Pliska, par S. Michailov; Berichtigungen und Erganzungen des Plans des “Thronpalastes’ in Pliska, von 
S. Maslev; Neue Fragmente protobulgarischer und anderer mittelalterlicher Inschriften aus Pliska und 
Silistra, von V. BeSevliev; Une ancienne nécropole prés de Novi Pasar, par S. Michailov; Fouilles du 
monastére au pied de ‘Valkachina’ 4 Preslav, par L. Ognenova et S. Georgieva; Fouilles le long de la 
rive de la rivire Tia a Preslav, par S. Stantchev; Edifice privé dans la vallée de ‘Bial briag’ prés de Pres- 
slav, par N. Anguelov et S. Stantchev; Byzantinische Bleisiegel aus Pliska und Preslav, par S. Maslev; Les 
deux églises 4 l’angle du mur est de l’enceinte intérieure 4 Preslav, par V. Ivanova; Un atelier de céra- 
mique peinte au Sud de l’église ronde a Preslav, par J. Akrabova-Jandova; Ancienne nécropole bulgare 
prés de la ville de Lovetch, par S. Georgieva et R. Pecheva. 


ARCHEOLOGICKE ROZHLEDY, rotnik 8, se8it 3:—Station paléolithique de Barca II, par F. 


Pro’ek; Hurbanovo-Bacherov Majer, habitat néolithique en Slovaquie, par P. Caplovié; Fosse a céra- 
mique spiralée 4 Ratbof prés de Kolin, par J. Rataj; Station 4 céramique spiralée 4 Tiebusice prés de 
Most, Bohéme, par I. Pleinerov4; Nécropole de la civilisation 4 vases campaniformes 4 KnéZeves, par 
O. Kytlicov4; Fouilles 4 Boletice prés de Cesky Krumlov, par E. Soudsk4; Nécropole préhistorique et 
atelier médiéval de faux-monnayeurs dans la grotte Chvalovsk4, par J. Barta; Trépanations doubles de la 
période la La Téne de Dvory-sur-Zitava en Slovaquie, par E. Vléek; Fouilles archéologiques 4 Hradi’tko 
prés de Davle, Bohéme, par J. Kavan; A la chronologie relative de la céramique spiralée, par E. F. Neu- 
stupny; A la chronologie relative de la céramique spiralée, par B. Soudsky; Réflexions sur la datation des 
nécropoles lusaciennes de ]’4ge du bronze en Pologne, par J. Glosik. 

Se&it 4:—Sépulture a céramique cordée de Svépravice prés de Prague, par V. Spurny; Peuplement de 
lage du bronze 4 Olomouc en Moravie, par K. Reichertovd; Sépultures hallstattiennes de Nynice prés de 
Plzeii, par V. Saldova; Epée de La Téne 4 manche pseudoanthropomorphe de K%ely Bohéme, par J. 
Kudrndé; Fouilles prés de Dobfigany aux environs de Zatec, par K. Sneidrovd4; Fours sidérurgiques de 
l’époque romaine a Piitluky en Moravie, par Z. Triidtkovd; Fouilles de Mikultice prés de Hodonin, par 
B. Novotny; Cimetiére slave de Lahovice prés Prague, par Z. Jelinkov4; Trouvailles archéologiques des 
derniéres années faites aux environs de la ville de Jasi en Roumanie, par I. Nestor; Le groupe de Baalberg 
en Bohéme, par M. Zépotocky; Histoire de l’artisanat du potier en Pologne, par Z. Szafranska. 

Se&it 5:—Fouilles de la station paléolithique de Setia II—cintorin prés de Kodice, par L. Banesz; 
Nouvelles trouvailles paléolithiques de la vallée du Horndd en Slovaquie, par L. Bdénesz; Peuplement 
néolithique des grottes prés de Pordé en Slovaquie, par J. Barta; Trouvailles énéolithiques de Streda-sur- 
Bogrod en Slovaquie, par B. Polla; Trouvaille de bronzes de Humenné en Slovaquie orientale, par K. 
Andel et B. Polla; Civilisation hallstattienne du groupe de Chotin, par M. DuSek; Station de l’époque de 
La Téne a Chotin en Slovaquie, par M. DuSek; Nouvelles trouvailles aux nécropoles de la période récente 
des bourgwalls slaves en Moravie, par C. Staiia; Cimetiéres slaves prés de Devinske-Jazero, par L’. 
Kraskovskd; Résultats des fouilles archéologiques de Wolin en Pologne en 1954-55, par W. Filipowiak; 
Sépultures du peuple 4 céramiques spiralée et pointillée, par M. Stekl4. 


PAMATKY ARCHEOLOGICKE, roénik 47, seSit 2:—Die statistische Methode, ein Hilfsmittel zur 


Auswertung paleolitischer Steinindustrien, von B. Klima; Die schnurkeramischen Graber in Sulejovice, 
von J. Kabét; Der Fund von Kupfergegenstanden in Staré Zémky bei Briinn-LiSei, von A. BeneSova; 
Ein Beitrag zur Erkenntnis der jingeren Knovizer Keramik, von I. Pleinerov4; Zur Datierung des 
Antennenschwerts mit Griffzunge, von J. Rihovsky; Die Erforschung der Sanddiine bei Skalice im Jahre 
1952, by K. Zebera and others; Bemerkungen zur Erzeugungstechnik altslavischer Klinge, von R. 
Pleiner, F. Plz4k und O. Quadrat; Tauschierte Axte aus Béhmen, von B. Novotny; Die Ptemysliden- 
burgen als Quelle historischer Erkenntnis, von I. Borkovsky. 


SLOVENSKA ARCHEOLOGIA, rotnik 4, se8it 1:—Ein Graberfeld aus der spaten Avarenzeit in 
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Zitavské Ti in der Slowakei, von V. Budinsky-Kritka; Das anthropologische Material von Zitavsk4 
Téi, von E. Vitek; Das osteologische Material vom Graberfeld in Zitavské Tdi, von R. Musil; Das 
slawische Urnengraberfeld in Stupava, von L. Kraskovskd. 

SeSit 2:—Die siidwestliche Slowakei in der jiingeren Hallstattperiode, von J. Paulfk; Ein ‘hall- 
stattzeitliches Brandgraberfeld in MuZla, von M. Novotnd; Ein Urnengriberfeld aus der spatrémischen 
Kaiserzeit und vom Anfang der Vélkerwanderungszeit in Otkov bei Pie3t’any, von T. Kolnik; Caracalla’s 
Portratkopf im Slovenské mizeum zu Bratislava, von O. Pelikén; Carnuntinisches Relief im Stadtischen 
Museum zur Bratislava, von O. Pelikan; Problemkreis des Szeletien, von L. Vértes. 


FRA NATIONALMUSEETS ARBEJDSMARK, 1956:—Atomphysics and archaeology, by H. Tauber 
and O. Voss; Bird and Horseman: an early Etruscan work of art, by N. Breitenstein; Coins and medals 
as building offerings, by F. Lindahl; Osterholm Castle ruin on Als, by O. Norn; Grongaard, by H. 
Stiesdal. 


JOURN. R. SOC. ANTS. IRELAND, vol. 85, pt. 2:—Franciscan architecture in pre-reformation Ireland, 
by C. Mooney; A survey of Sceilg Mhichil, by L. de Paor; The Holy wells of Co. Limerick, by C. O 
Danachair; The Dunkellin barrow group, by P. McCaffrey; Two charters of Prince John, Lord of Ire- 
land, by E. St. J. Brooks. 


JOURN. GALWAY ARCH. & HIST. SOC., vol. 29, nos. 1-2:—The battle of Aughrim: two Danish 
sources, by J. Jordan; Representations of ploughs on Claregalway grave-slabs, by C. O Danachair; The 
Carmelite cell of Bealaneny, by P. K. Egan; ‘Giant’s Grave’, Knockshanball, Co. Mayo, by E. Rynne; 
A stone celt from Ross Demesne, Co. Galway, by Lord Killanin; Clonfert Cathedral: a note, by M. 
Duignan; Killnamanagh: the lost church of Aran, by J. R. W. Goulden. 


JOURN. CO. KILDARE ARCH. SOC., vol. 13, no. 6:—The Eustace family and their lands in Co. 
Kildare, by Sir E. F. Tickell; Linen and cotton printing at Leixlip in the 18th century, by A. K. Long- 
field; Some recent finds in Leinster, by B. O Riorddin. 


JOURN. CO. LOUTH ARCH. SOC., vol. 13, no. 3:—In search of Saint Diomoc, by D. MacIvor; Three 
unpublished Cistercian documents, by Fr. Colmcille; How Nicholas Fleming became Archbishop of 
Armagh, by R. L. Johnson. 


L’ANTHROPOLOGIE, tome 60, nos. 3-4:—Le gisement moustérien du Mas-Viel, par A. Niederlender, 
R. Lacam, Dr. Cadiergues et F. Bordes. 


REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE, tome 48, Juill—Sept. 1956:—Nouvelles études sur les Helou-nebout, 
par P. Montet; La naissance d’Athéna et la royauté magique de Zeus, par H. Jeanmaire; A propos d’une 
statue de Cyréne, par F. Chamoux; Un essai encyclopédique sur la bijouterie antique, par E. Coche 
de la Ferté. 


MEMOIRES DE LA COM. DES ANTIQUITES DU DEPT. DE LA COTE-D’OR, tome 23:— 
Découvertes préhistoriques et protohistoriques dans la haute vallée de ]’Ouche et dans la plaine de Saéne, 
par R. Vernet; L’Age du Fer dans le Haut Auxois. Les tumulus de Combe Barre a Darcey, par l’abbé 
Joly; Les fouilles des sources de la Seine de 1948 4 1953, par R. Martin et G. Grémaud; Dijon gallo- 
romain, par G. Grémaud; Les origines de Seurre, par E. Thevenot; Sur une statuette de Vénus trouvée 
dans la station antique des Bolards, prés Nuits-Saint-Georges, par E. Thevenot; Les dieux au maillet de 
la Céte-d’Or, par A. Colombet; La statue de Notre-Dame de Bon Espoir et son ancienne polychromie, 
par P. Quarré; La sculpture romane dans quelques églises rurales de Céte-d’Or, par F. Baylé-Masson; 
Une construction de l’évéque d’Autun, Etienne de Bagé (1112-1139): l’église de La Rochepot, par R. 
Oursel; Une église-porche en Bourgogne au XIII® siécle: Saint-Nicolas de Beaune, par R. Oursel; 
L’église de Saint-Germain-le-Rocheux, par A. Colombet; Architecture et iconographie dans le val 
d’Ozerain, par J. Marilier; Léry et son église, par J. Bergerot; Les carreaux de pavement de |’oratoire 
ducal a la Chartreuse de Champmol, par P. Quarré; Les armoiries des chevaliers de la Toison d’Or & la 
Sainte-Chapelle de Dijon, par P. Gras; L’urbanisme dans les villes anciennes, par R. Gauchat. 


REVUE ARCH. DE L’EST ET DU CENTRE-EST, tome 6, fasc. 4:—Cimetiéres gaulois et gallo- 
romains & enclos en Champagne — 1. Le cimetiére de l’Homme mort a Ecury-le-Repos, par A. Brisson 
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et J.-J. Hatt; Cultes indigénes et culte de Mercure dans la ‘civitas Senonum’, par P. Parruzot; Deux 
objects inédits, trouvés dans l’oppidum du Crét-Chatelard, par J. Renaud; Deux objets antiques dé- 
couverts 4 Mandeure—tr. Scarabée égyptien. 2. Main votive, par R. Bernard et R. Cusenier; Méthodes 
d’exploration de la religion gallo-romaine. A propos de travaux récents, par E. Thevenot; Sépultures 
doubles de l’époque mérovingienne. Le rite de ‘l’'union dans la mort’, par P. Lebel. 

Tome 7, fasc. 1:—A propos de la civilisation des Champs d’urnes. Coup d’ceil sur le Midi, par J. Arnal 
et H. Prades; L”ascia’, par W. Deonna; Un fer de lance de La Téne avec décor ajouré, 4 Courtavant, 
par R. Chevallier; Médaillons en corne de cerf et tétes de taureaux, par A. Roes; Les silex de Thiverny, 
par P. Durvin; Le culte de saint Eloi sur les limites. 1. Sur les confins de l’ancien diocése de Bourges, 
par P. Cravayat. 2. A Flastroff (Moselle). Notes complémentaires, par A. Bellard. 


GALLIA, tome 13, fasc. 1:—Inscriptions cadastrales d’Orange, par A. Piganiol et J. Sautel; La mosaique 


d’Orphée de Blanzy-lés-Fismes, par H. Stern; Les fouilles des grottes paléolithiques de Chatelperron, par 
H. Delporte; Deux disques en bronze de style celtique flambloyant découverts 4 Autun, par L. Armand- 
Calliat; L’enduit intérieur des amphores romaines, par J. H. Jongkees; Découverte d’une tombe de La 
Téne a St.-Laurent-de-la-Céte, par M. Hudry; Mosaiques au Bellérophon, par J. M. C. Toynbee; 
Plaques-boucles mérovingiennes de la fin du VIle siécle, par A. Vollgraff-Roes; La dédicace du Trophée 
des Alpes, par J. Formigé; Vues aériennes montrant la centuration de la colonie de Narbonne, par 


M. Guy. 
Fasc. 2:—Recherches archéologiques en Gaule en 1953, par R. Lantier. 


LIBYCA, Arch.-Epigraphie, tome 3, 2:—La nécropole de Draria-El- Achour, par G. Camps; Les mosaiques 


d’un sarcophage de Tipasa, par J. Lassus; Mosaique tombale chrétienne de Port-Romain, par J. Marcillet- 
Jaubert; Suburbures et Nicibes: une inscription de Tigisis, par S. Lancel; Inscriptions nouvelles de 
Tigzirt, par M. Euzennat; Pierres fautives. 3. Un mirage chrétien dans une inscription paienne, par 
J. Mallon; Nouveaux témoignages de l’ceuvre des Sévéres dans la Maurétanie Césarienne (2), par P. 
Salama; Monnaie numide de Mastenissa I, Port-Romain, par J. Marcillet-Jaubert; A propos d’une 
inscription funéraire 4 Djemaa-Sahridj, par H. Genevois; Note sur une statue de Jupiter 4 Khamissa, 
par G. Souville; Un exagium byzantin de El-Mahder, par L. Leschi. 


BULL. MONUMENTAL, tome 114, no. 2:—Remarques sur l’abbatiale de Saint-Germer et sur les 


blocs de facade du XIIe siécle, par P. Héliot; Les fresques et les peintures a la détrempe de l’église Saint- 
Christophe de Couddes, par S. Trocmé; Les architectes de la cathédrale de Reims, par M. Aubert. 

No. 3:—Les miracles de Saint-Martin. Recherches sur les peintures murales de Tours au Ve et au 
Vie siécle, par T. Sauvel; Une ceuvre orfévrée de Jacques Maurel: le Saint Jean-Baptiste du prieuré de 
Quarante, par J. Thuile. 

No. 4:—Une église romane datée: Saint-Germain I’Herm, par E.du Ranquet et G. de Bussac; L’église 
abbatiale de Morimond, par H.-P. Eydoux; Un des ‘plus excellents bastiments de France’: le chateau de 
Saint-Ange, par A. Bray. 


MONUMENTS HIST. DE LA FRANCE, 1956, no. 1:—La restauration de Versailles. 1. Les toitures 


du chateau, par A. Japy; Restauration d’ceuvres gallo-romaines a |’ Université de Caen, par H. van Effen- 
terre; Découverte de peintures romanes a Estavar, par M. Durliat; Le trésor de la cathédrale de Troyes, 
par M. Eschapasse; L’achévement de la restauration de la basilique de Saint-Quentin (1919-55), par 
M. Berry; Autour de la ‘chasuble’ de Thuir, par M.-T. Picard-Schmitter; Le retable du ‘Corpus Domini’ 
de Saint-Maximin, par L.-P. May. 

No. 2:—La cathédrale de Rouen: sauvetage et restauration. 

No. 3:—La restauration de Saint-Front au XIXe siécle, par J. Secret; La rue Royale 4 Orléans, par 
R.-J. Boitel; Réfection des charpentes et couvertures de Notre-Dame de Vitry-le-Frangois, par P. Pillet; 
L’ancienne abbaye de Saint-Nicolas d’Angers, par H. Enguehard. 

No. 4:—La restauration de la coupole de l’église de Moirax, par M. Mastorakis; La restitution des 
vitraux ‘royaux’ de la cathédrale d’Evreux, par L. Grodecki; Note technique sur la restauration des vitraux 
‘royaux’, par J.-J. Gruber; Le trésor de l’abbaye de Grandselve, par M. Méras; Le vitrail européen de la 
cathédrale de Strasbourg, par J. Verrier; Trésors d’art des églises de Paris, par J. Dupont; Note complé- 
mentaire sur la chasse de saint Romain de Rouen, par J. Taralon. 
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BULL. TRIM. SOC. DES ANTIQUAIRES DE PICARDIE, 1955, 3 and 4:—La Chapelle du Hame- 
let, par R. Gossellin; La conservation des bronzes d’archéologie, par M. Rolffs; Etudes sur les vitraux de 
Picardie, par G.-R. Canton et P. Hainsselin. 


BULL. SOC. PREHISTORIQUE FRANCAISE, tome 53, fasc. 1-2:—La grotte de la Route, Saint- 
Martin-de-Londres, par J. Arnal et R. Riquet; Instruments perforés du Loir et Cher, par G. Cordier; 
Esquilles d’encoches préparatoires de la fabrication des Microburins, par M. Bertholat, R. Delarue et 
E. Vignard; Feuille de laurier emmanchée 4 Badegoule, par A. Cheynier; La station préhistorique du 
Cap Ténés, par J. Lorcin; Deux bipennes symétriques en bronze inédits, par J. Briard et P. Giot; 
L’application des techniques modernes & la fouille des tumulus des Ages du Bronze Ancien et Moyen de 
Bretagne, par P.-R. Giot; Une représentation de Tahr 4 Cougnac? par F.-E. Koby; Un gisement Leval- 
loisien dans la Dréme au Buis-les-Baronies, par H. de Lumley. 

Fasc. 3-4:—Les éclats acheuléens a plan de frappe a facettes de Cagny-la-Garenne, par H. Breuil 
et H. Kelley; Chaudron de la civilisation des champs d’urnes 4 Auxerre, par G. Gaudron; Indus- 
trie acheuléenne in situ de l’oued Tarés, dans les Monts d’Ougarta Sahara occidental, par H. Alimen et 
J. Chavaillon; Découverte d’un gisement a galets taillés (pebble culture) dans le quaternaire ancien du 
plateau de Mansourah (Constantine), par G. Laplace-Jauretche; Les gisements préhistoriques de la forét 
de Montmorency, par R. Daniel. 

Fasc. 5-6:—Typologie statistique et évolution des complexes a lames et lamelles, par G. Laplace- 
Jauretche; Analyse pollinique et Carbone 14, par A. Leroi-Gourhan; Les migrations des Rennes dans la 
province préhistorique des Eyzies, par F. Lacorre; Cabane hallstattienne et épée 4 antennes découvertes 
sur le Mont Leuze, Villefranche-sur-Mer, par J. Aubin; La station néolithique du Cot-de-Régnier 4 
Salles-d’Angles, par F. Bourdier et C. Burnez; Le Cairn méridional de Barnenez en Plouézoc’h campagne 
de fouilles de 1955, par P.-R. Giot et J. L’Helgouach. 


SYRIA, tome 32, fasc. 3-4:—Les fouilles de Mari, dixitme campagne, par A. Parrot; Le jeu d’Enmerkar, 
par M. Lambert; Les déesses armées et aileés, par M.-T. Barrelet; Nouvelles inscriptions araméennes 
de Hatra, 4, par A. Caquot; ‘Hatra de Sanatrouq’, par A. Maricq; Le ‘voile’ du Temple de Jérusalem 
est-il devenu la ‘portiére’ du Temple d’Olympie?, par A. Pelletier; Bronze royal sassanide, par A. Parrot. 


ARCHAEOLOGIA GEOGRAPHICA, Jahrgang 5, 1956:—Spatneolithische Kulturbewegungen im 
Spiegel nordwestdeutscher Einzelgrabstreitaxte, von K. H. Brandt; Zur Gesellschaftsordnung der Ger- 
manen in der Zeit um Christi Geburt, von R. Hachmann; Siedlungsprobleme im Stormarngau im 
AnschluB an die Ausgrabungen Hamburg-Farmsen, von R. Schindler; Siedlungshistorische Unter- 
suchungsmethoden. Die Landschaft Angeln als Deispiel, von H. J. Kihlmann; Flurforschung und 
Friihgeschichte, von G. Wrede. 


BASLER ZEITSCHRIFT, Band 55, 1956:—Die Burgen in der Umgebung von Basel und das Erdbeben 
von 1356, von C. A. Miller; Die Universitat Basel im 16. Jahrhundert und ihre englischen Besucher, 
von M. Sieber. 


GERMANIA, Jahrgang 34, Heft 1/2:—Beitrag zur Kenntnis der sogenannten Levallois-Technik, von 
K. Valoch; Das LéBprofil in Kitzingen. Ein Beitrag zur Chronologie des Palaolithikums, von K. Brun- 
nacker; Fallt das Aurignacien ins Interstadial oder ins Interglazial? von H. Schwabedissen; Jungbronze- 
zeitliches Skelettgrab von Steinheim, von H.-J. Hundt; Ein Brandgrab der frihen Hallstattzeit von 
Gammertingen, von A. Rieth; Zu einigen bosnischherzegowinischen Bronzen in Griechenland, von F. 
Maier; Ein neues Militardiplomfragment aus Manching, von K. Kraft; Rémische GroBbauten unter 
dem Kélner Rathaus, von O. Doppelfeld; Neue Forschungen zur rémerzeitlichen Besiedlung der Nord- 
eifel, von H. von Petrikovits; Vorlaufiger Bericht tiber die Wurtengrabung auf der Feddersen Wierde 
bei Bremerhaven, von W. Haarnagel. 


MITTEILUNGEN DES DEUTSCHEN ARCH. INST., Band 63, 1956:—Aes signatum, von R. 
Herbig; Zur Baugeschichte der Basilica Aemilia in republikanischer Zeit, von G. Fuchs; Ein rémisches 
Quellheiligtum in Paphlagonien, von R. Naumann; Ein Amazonengemilde, von B. Andreae; Weibliche 
Gewandstatue im rémischen Kunsthandel, von B. Neutsch; Studien zu den Portrats des 3. 
Jahrhunderts n. Chr. 2. Trebonianus Gallus—Trajanus Decius. 3. Gordianus I~Gordianus II, von H. 
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von Heintze; Leoni funerari Emiliani, per G. Mansuelli; Athletenhauben, von F. Eckstein; Note all’ 
acrolito di Cird, per A. de Franciscis; Zu den Metopen der Heraion von Selinus, von W. Fuchs; Una 
recente terracotta Siciliana di Atena ergane ed una proposta interno all’ Atena detta di Endoios, per S. 
Stucchi; Die Ktisis von Gela bei Thukydides, von H. Wentker; Nuovi graffiti dagli scavi de Gela, per 
P. Orlandini. 


R. G. K. BERICHT, 36, 1955:—Zu den Tierknochen aus neolithischen Siedlungen Thessaliens, von J. 
Boessneck; Eine Einfihrung in die Geschichte der bronzenen Griffzungenschwerter in Siddeutschland 
und den angrenzenden Gebieten, von J. D. Cowen; Die Alsengemmen, von O.-F. Gandert. 


SAALBURG JAHRBUCH, 15, 1956:—Die rémischen Fundmiinzen aus dem Saalburg-Kastell, von 
P. R. Franke; Sind die Hufeisen von der Saalburg rémisch? von H.-E. Mandera; Hypokausten, von W. 
Huber; Ein weiterer bemalter Glasbecher vom Zugmantel, von H. Schénberger; Das Rémerkastell Boio- 
durum-Beiderwies zu Passau Innstadt, von H. Schénberger; Die ‘Tierknochenfunde aus dem Kastell 
Boiodurum, von J. Boessneck; Rémische Vorhangeschlésser mit Maskendeckel, von H. Schénberger; 
Germanische und rémische Schnallen der Kaiserzeit, von K. Raddatz; Die merowingerzeitlichen Alter- 
timer des Saalburgmuseums, von K. Béhner. 


TRIERER ZEITSCHRIFT, Jahrgang 23, Heft 1-2:—Ein Bronzering mit ‘Runen’, von H. Arntz; 
Neues tiber die Westland-Kessel, von G. Ekholm; Ein wichtiger Fortschritt im Nachbilden und 
Erganzen antiker Glaser, von L. Hussong und R. Wihr; Zu den Quaderinschriften der Porta nigra in 
Trier, von J. Steinhausen; Das Kloster St. Irminen-Oeren in Trier von seinen Anfangen bis ins 13. 
Jahrhundert, von T. Zimmer. 


BULL. VAN DE KON. NED. OUDHEIDKUNDIGE BOND, serie 6, Jrg. 9, Afl. 4:—The restora- 
tion and conservation of ancient fabrics and fabric fragments, by I. R. Sieders, I. J. W. H. Uytenbogaart 
and J. E. Leene; Archaeological investigation in St. Martin’s Church, Bolsward, by H. Halbertsma. 


OUDHEIDKUNDIGE MEDEDELINGEN, n.s., 37, 1956:—A Greek bronze mirror-handle of the 
sth century B.c., by J. H. C. Kern; A pelikoid vase from Olbia (South Russia), by J. H. C. Kern; A 
gravestone of the rst Dynasty, by A. Klasens; Bes de danser, door B. H. Stricker; De Egyptische mys- 
terién, door B. H. Stricker; Le cimetiére mérovingien de Rothem, commune de Meerssen, par W. C. 
Braat; Des sépultures a incinération du 7e siécle dans les dunes 4 Monster, par W. C. Braat. 


ARCHAEOLOGIAI ERTESIT6, vol. 83, no. 1:—La maison aenéolithique de Szemely, par R. Pusztai; 
L’examen métallographique de quelques objets de fer hongrois de l’époque de La Téne, par E. Zoltay; 
Sur quelques questions du fagonnage de I’os a l’époque avare, par I. Erdélyi; Maison d’habitation de 
l’époque arpadienne a Répcevis, par G. Novdéki; L’analyse anthropologique de la population du cime- 
titre des XIVe et XVe siécles de Mohdcs-Csele, par J. Nemeskéri et M. Dedk; Eglise et cimetire de 
l’époque arpadienne sur la colline de Kardoskut, par E. Olasz; La trouvaille de Kérmend (XIVe et XVe 
siécles), par E. Vattai: La diffusion du fer en Transcaucasie, par I. Lengyel; Iuliobona et le soulévement 
de Maternus, par S. Szd4deczky-Kardoss; La population de la Transdanubie a l’époque de la conquéte, 
par G. Fehér. 

No. 2:—Le gisement épipaléolithique de Hont, par M. Gébori; La conjoncture de |’esclavage en 
Pannonie dans la période du principat, par A. Mécsy; Etudes sur le costume des peuples des steppes 
de l’époque des migrations. I, par G. Fehér; Les ateliers aurignaciennes de Szitabodza, par M. Roska; 
Trouvailles mésolithiques de Szédliget, par M. Gdbori; Empreinte de jonc néolithique de Kékénydomb, 
par J. Csalog; Trouvailles néolithiques et celtiques 4 Négrddkévesd et dans le pays de collines de Négrdd, 
par P. Patay; Pierres tombales a représentations de cheval en Pannonie du Ier siécle de notre ére, par 
A. S. Burger; Réparations de routes entre Aquincum et Muersa, par J. Fitz; Trouvailles médiévales 4 
Békéssdmson, par E. Olasz; L’activité archéologique de la Société Hongroise d’Archéologie, d’Histoire 
de |’Art et de Numismatique en 1955, par L. Castiglione. 


FOLIA ARCHAEOLOGICA, vol. 8, 1956:—The settlement at Herpdly-halom from the late Neolithic 
and the Copper Ages, by J. Korek and P. Patay; Friheisenzeitliche Graber von Piliscsaba, von F. 
Készegi; Celtic pottery kilns from the times of the Roman Empire at Bicsérd, by L. Barkéczi; Beitrage 
zur Frage der Cistophori Kaisers Hadrian, von M. R. Alféldi; Bolli romani da Siscia, per A. Mécsy; 
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Le bout de ceinturon avar de Martély, par G. Ldszlé; Le cimetiére des Xe et XTe siécles de Szob-Koliba, 
par B. M. Katalin; Le cimetiére des X et XI sidcles des terres “Vendelin’ de Szob, par G. Térék; Zur 
Frage der Schnalle von Kigyéspuszta, von I. Eri; Le bardus, par L. Huszér; Bicchieri di ceramica del 
tardo medioevo, imitazioni di coppe di oreficeria e di vetro, per N. Parddi. 


IRAQ, vol. 18, pt. 1:—Excavations at Nimrud (Kalhu), 1955, by M. E. L. Mallowan; The burnt Palace 
and the Nabu Temple, Nimrud, 1955, by D. Oates and J. H. Reid; The Nimrud letters, 1952, pt. 3: 
miscellaneous letters, by H. W. F. Saggs; A seal from Brak: expression of consecutive movements in late 
Minoan glyptic, by R. B. K. Amiran; A prayer to Ea, Shamash and Marduk from Hama, by J. Lessoe; 
Diplomacy in western Asia in the early second millennium, B.c., by J. M. Munn-Rankin. 

Pt. 2:—The treasure of Ziwiye, by R. D. Barnett; A fragmentary inscription of Tiglath-Pileser III 
from Nimrud, by D. J. Wiseman; Two medical texts from Nimrud, by J. V. K. Wilson; An early piece 
of glass from Eridu, by H. Garner; Urartian bronzes in Etruscan tombs, by K. R. Maxwell-Hyslop. 


MEMOIRS AMERICAN ACAD. IN ROME, vol. 24:—Trebula Suffenas and the Plautii Silvani, by 
L. R. Taylor; The volute of the capital of the Temple of Athena at Priene, pt. 2, by G. P. Stevens; 
Supplementary terra sigillata at the American Academy in Rome, by H. Comfort; The transmission of 
the powers of the Roman Emperor from the death of Nero in a.p. 68 to that of Alexander Severus in a.p. 
235, by M. Hammond; A colossal head of Polyphemos, by R. E. Hecht, jr.; La centuriazione di Cosa, 
per F. Castagnoli; The open rooms of the Terme del Foro at Ostia, by E. D. Thatcher. 


RIVISTA DI ARCHEOLOGIA CRISTIANA, anno 30, nos. 1-2:——Recenti esplorazioni nelle catacombe 
siracusane di S. Lucia, per S. L. Agnello; Note su S. Ippolito martire, per A. Amore; Die konstantinischen 
Kirchenbauten nach den literarischen Quellen des Okzidents, von L. Voelkl; Le iscrizioni cristiane di 
Creta, per A. Ferrua; Recenti sviluppi della polemica sulle origini del culto di S. Giacomo in Spagna, 
per A. M. Pous. 

Nos. 3-4:—Lavori nelle catacombe, per A. Ferrua; Sicilia cristiana. I monumenti dell’ agro netino, per 
G. Agnello; A few suggestions toward a new solution of the origin of the early christian basilica, by 
S. Lang; Noterelle sulla ‘Memoria apostolorum in catacumbas’, per P. Testini. 


FELIX RAVENNA, 3rd ser., fasc. 20:—L’attivita edilizia di Massimiano di Pola, per M. Mazzotti; Le 
rappresentazioni di caccia del Codice Marciano Greco 479—Oppiano, per M. Bonfioli; Gli avori del 
Museo Nazionale di Ravenna e del Museo Civico di Bologna che figureranno prossimamente in una 
Mostra Ravennate, per G. Bovini. 

Fasc. 21:—La corona ‘murale’ sul mausoleo di Teoderico, per C. Cecchelli; Le origini di Ravenna e 
lo sviluppo della citta in eta romana, per G. Bovini. 


BULL. DELL’ ISTITUTO ARCH. GERMANICO, vol. 62:—Bildnisse Friedrichs II von Hohen- 
staufen, von G. Kaschnitz-Weinberg; Die Kaiser-Kamee am Gemmenkreuz in Brescia, von H. Wentzel; 
La composizione del diluvio nella Genesi di Vienna, per R. B. Bandinelli; Zum Krater des Aristonothos, 
von B. Schweitzer; Eukleia und Eunomia, von R. Hampe; Zu einem unteritalienischen Ornament, von 
K. Schauenburg; Rhyton Etrusco, von V. Tusa; Fragment eines tarentinischen Tonreliefs in rémischem 
Privatbesitz, von H. Speier; Peripteros sine postico, per F. Castagnoli; Esistette sul Palatino un tempio 
di Vesta? per A. Degrassi; Le copie romane delle ‘Cariatidi’ dell’ Eretteo nelle ‘Porticus’ del foro di 
Augusto, per G. Giglioli; Zum Augustus-Relief in Ravenna, von G. Hafner; Studien zu den Portrats 
des 3. Jahrhunderts n. Chr. 1. Gordianus III, von H. von Heintze. 


MONUMENTI ANTICHI, vol. 43:—Les antiquités sud-arabes du Museo Nazionale Romano, par A. 
Jamme; Il “Tetrapilo Aureo’. Contributo alla topografia dell’ antica Costantinopoli, per P. Verzone; 
Studi archeologici selinuntini, per E. Gabrici. 


RIVISTA DI SCIENZE PREISTORICHE, vol. 9, fasc. 3-4:—-Una stazione musteriana sull’ Altopiano 
dei Sette Comuni, per C. Maviglia e G. Presa; Sulla industria campignana di due stazioni in comune di 
Rodi Garganico, per A. Palma di Cesnola; I] ‘Castelir’ di Bellamonte in Val Travignolo, per P. Leonardi; 
Ceramiche villanoviane decorate con lamelle metalliche, per M. Bertolone; Resti scheletrici di eta enea 
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rinvenuti al Felcetone, per P. Messeri; Manufatti musteriani nella caverna del Buco del Piombo, per L. 
de Minerbi e C. Maviglia; Indagine radiologica e microscopica su materiale osseo antico, per P. Messeri. 

Vol. 10, fasc. 1-4:—Remarks on Oreopithecus, by G. H. R. von Koenigswald; Utilisation de reliefs 
stalagmitiques dans les peintures quaternaires d’anthropomorphes, par L.-R. Nougier et R. Robert; 
Industria microlitica nei livelli a ceramica impressa di Coppa Nevigata, per S. M. Puglisi; Sui vasi 
campaniformi dell’ Italia settentrionale, per M. O. Acanfora; Giacimenti a industria campignana presso 
Santa Lucia, per A. Palma di Cesnola; Note di viaggio sulle figurazioni parietati paleolitiche franco- 
cantabriche, per P. Leonardi; Inventario delle petrefitte salentine, per G. Palumbo. 


RIVISTA DI STUDI LIGURI, anno 22, no. 1:—Relations de Marseille grecque avec le monde occi- 


dental, par F. Benoit; La necropoli romana di Isasco presso Varigotti nel Finalese, per B. Uco e N. 
Lamboglia. 


PALAEOLOGIA, vol. 4, nos. 3/4: Kostrzewski number:—L’origine de l’art et l’art Franco-Cantabrique, 
par J. A. Mauduit; A barrow of the Unetician culture in Leki Male, district of Kogcian, by M. Kowianska- 
Piaszykowa; Polybios Exkurs tiber die oberitalienischen Kelten, von R. Stiehl; Die Aufgabe der 
Kelten in Mitteleuropa und ihre kulturelle Erbschaft, von J. Filip; Die Italiker: die Vélkerschaften des 
vorrémischen Italiens, von G. O. Onorato; Slawische Ethnogenesis, von J. Eisner; Urgeschichtliche 
Erkenntnisse zum eurasiatischen Viehziichter-Nomadentum, von F. Hantar; Neue Zuteilungen zur 
Minzpragung der Chioniten, von R. Gobl; Scythian notes, by T. Sulimirski; Der Shamanismus der 
Awaren, von A. Kollautz; The problem of the ending of the Ancient World, by Bun-ei Tsunoda; 
Slavonic rite in Poland, by L. Koczy; Bibliography of works by Professor Dr. Jézef Kostrzewski. 


FEDERATION MUSEUMS JOURNAL, vols. 1-2:—Studies in the quaternary of the Malay Peninsula. 
1. Alluvial deposits of Perak and the relative levels of land and sea, by D. Walker; The animals on Ming 
trade porcelain, by H. H. Beamish; Excavations at Gua Cha, Kelantan, 1954, pt. 1, by G. de G. Sieve- 
king. 

BY OG BYGD, vol. 10, 1955—6:—Graffiti in the Stave Church from Gol, by M. Blindheim; Runic 
inscriptions in the Stave Church from Gol, by A. Liestel. 


ARCHEOLOGIA, vol. 6, 1954:—Sur quelques aspects de l’emploi des monuments matériels par l’his- 
torien, par 'T. Zawadzki; La plastique anthropomorphe de la Créte dans les IIe et Ie millénaires avant 
n. @., par K. Majewski; Le probléme de la chronologie orientale au [IIe et Ile millénaires avant n. é., 
par J. Wolski; Le réle économique de l’agora grecque, par S. Parnicki-Pudelko; Peintures mono- 
chromes antiques, par W. Lepik-Kopaczytiska; Cimetiére 4 Birca, par L. Leciejewicz; Le probléme de 
la provenance des trois papyrus égyptiens dans des collections polonaises, par T. Andrzejewski; Amphore 
du peintre d’Edinbourg au Musée National 4 Varsovie, par M. L. Bernhard; Sarcophage de I’archigallus 
au Musée National 4 Varsovie, par A. Sadurska. 


MATERIALY WCZESNOSREDNIOWIECZNE, tome 4 :—The earthwork and the settlement at 
Brdédno Stare, near Warsaw, by K. Musianowicz; Animal remains at Brédno Stare, near Warsaw, by 
K. Krysiak; Plant remains found at Brédno Stare, by F. Lechnicki; The early medieval settlement of 
Whoclawek and its environs, by K. Jazdzewski; Report on excavations of the Wislica earthwork, 1951- 
52, by W: Antoniewicz; An early medieval cemetery at Gnieszowice in the Sandomierz district, by 
A. Gardawski; Products of the locksmith’s trade found in Opole, by M. Haisig; Plant remains from the 
1oth—12th centuries found in Opole, by M. Klichowska; The medieval armament in the light of Opole 
excavations—Silesia 1948-51, by W. Sarnowska; The early medieval sites in the Wolin region, by 
W. Filipowiak. 


SLAVIA ANTIQUA, tome 5, 1954~6:—Les rapports entre la civilisation lusacienne et la civilisation 
baltique orientale considérés au point de vue des problémes de la communauté linguistique baltoslave, 
par J. Kostrzewski; Les tumulis des Croates tschéques, par R. Turek; Les premiéres monnaies polonaises, 
2, par Z. Zakrzewski; La décadence de la ville slave de Wolin, par K. Gérski; Cimetiére de la période de 
La Téne premiére et moyenne de Tynwald, par A. Luka; Les pe en fer dans les sépultures slaves, 
par I. Borkovsky; Etudes sur l’histoire de l’écriture en Pologne, par J. Zak 
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SPRAWOZDANIA ARCHEOLOGICZNE, vol. 1, 1955 :—Report on the excavations on Géra Gawro- 
niec in Cmieléw, Opatéw, 1954, by Z. Podkowitiska; Results of researches carried out in the zone of 
Igolomia-East in the years 1953 and 1954, by S. Nosek; Report on the excavations carried out in 1954 
on Tyniec in Kalisz, by M. Drewko; Archaeological researches in the village of Piwonice, 1954, by K. 
Dabrowski; Report on excavations in Poznati carried out on Ostréw Tumski 17 in the years 1953 and 
1954, by M. Konieczna; Archaeological researches on Géra Lecha in Gniezno, by K. Zurowski and G. 
Mikolajczyk; Report on excavations in Kruszwica in 1953 and 1954, by A. Cofta; Report on excavations 
carried out on the early-medieval earthwork in Bonikéw, 1953 and 1954, by Z. Hilezeré6wna and Z. 
Hotowiriska; Medieval Gdazisk in the researches carried out in the years 1953 and 1954, by K. Jazdzew- 
ski; Report on archaeological researches in Kolobrzeg, 1954, by L. Leciejewicz; Report on excavations 
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Elizabethan England. Vol. XI, 1599-1601. By E. M. Tenison. 10 x8. Pp. lxxvii+622. Leamington 
Spa: issued for the author to subscribers only, at the sign of the Dove with the Griffin, 1956. 

The history from 1276 to 1956 of the site in Blackfriars consisting of Printing House Square with later 
accretions along Glasshouse and Playhouse Yards, Huish Court and other thoroughfares, the whole 
now being the freehold property of the Times Publishing Company Limited. 9} x 6. Pp. viii+140. 
Privately printed, 1956. 

The Great Chartulary of Glastonbury. Vol. III. Ed. by Dom Aelred Watkin, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
Somerset Record Society, vol. 64. 8} 6}. Pp. ccxlvi+577-794. Frome: printed by Butler & 
Tanner, 1956. 

Collectanea. Ed. by N. J. Williams. Wiltshire Arch. & N.H. Soc. Records Branch, vol. 12. 9} x6. 
Pp. xi+207. Devizes, 1956. 

Lincoln muniments. By Dorothy M. Williamson. 84 x 54. Pp. 39. Lincoln Minster Publications, no. 8. 
Published by the Friends of Lincoln Cathedral, 1956. 45. 6d. 

Registrum Simonis Langham Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi. Trans. and ed. by A. C. Wood. 10} x 6}. 
Pp. viii+-401-58. Canterbury and York Society, part 124. Oxford: at the University Press, 1956. 

Bradley Manor, Devon. By Diana Woolner. 7} x 43. Pp. 13. London: Country Life, 1955. 15. 

Little Brickhill, Buckinghamshire. By Lt.-Col. J. P. Wyness, R.E. 8} 5}. Pp. 60. Reprint: North 
Bucks Times, Sept., Dec. 1933. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Manuel Godinho de Erédia, cosmégrafo. Por Jorge Faro. 11} x8. Reprint: Panorama, 2° série, 
Nos. 13-14. 

Barcelona glass in Venetian style. By Alice Wilson Frothingham. 8} x 54. Pp. 49. New York: printed by 
order of the Trustees of the Hispanic Society of America, 1956. 

Correspondance de Jaques Serges, vol. 2 (1749-61). Ed. by Frédéric Gardy. Publications of the Hugue- 
not Society of London, vol. 44. 1047}. Pp. 279. Frome: printed for the Society by Butler & 
Tanner Ltd., 1956. 

Alchemy. By E. J. Holmyard. 7} x 44. Pp. 281. Pelican A 348. Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin 
Books, 1957. 35. 6d. 

The Siege Perilous. Essays in Biblical anthropology and kindred subjects. By S. H. Hooke. 8} x 5}. 
Pp. 264. London: S.C.M. Press, 1956. 215. 

The Collector’s Encyclopaedia of English Ceramics. By Bernard and Therle Hughes. 9} x 6}. Pp. 172. 
London: Lutterworth Press, 1956. 325. 6d. 

Tercentenary Exhibition of the pendulum clock of Christiaan Huygens, December 1656—December 1956. 
93 x7}. Pp. 28. Publications of the Antiquarian Horological Society, no. 2, 1956. 25. 

The Leeds Collection of fossil reptiles from the Oxford clay of Peterborough. By the late E. Thurlow 
Leeds, edited with notes and additions by W. E. Swinton. 8} x54. Pp. xi+104. Printed for the 
Trustees and sold by B. H. Blackwell, Oxford, 1956. 155. 

A narrative of my professional adventures (1790-1839). By Sir William Henry Dillon, K.C.H., Vice- 
Admiral of the Red. Ed. by Michael A. Lewis, C.B.E., M.A., F.S.A. Vol. 2, 1802-1839. 8} x6. 
Pp. 515. Navy Records Society, vol. 97. Printed for the Navy Records Society, 1956. 
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The Library of Exeter Cathedral. By L. J. Lloyd, F.S.A. 8} x5}. Pp. 23. University of Exeter, 1956. 


2s. 6d 

The conservation of antiquities and works of art: treatment, repair, and restoration. By H. J. Plenderleith. 
93 x 6}. Pp. xv-+373. London: Oxford University Press, 1956. 635. 

The pewter collecting boxes at Bunbury Church (Cheshire). By Maurice H. Ridgway, F.S.A. The 
Bunbury Papers, no. 7. 94 x7}. Pp. 5. Issued to subscribers, 1956. 

Die altesten Spielkarten und ihre Farbzeichen. Von Hellmut Rosenfeld. 113 x8. Reprint: Archio fir 
Geschichte des Buchwesens, 1 (1956), pp. 122-8. 

Herrschaftszeichen unter Staatssymbolik. Von Percy Ernst Schramm. 9} x64. 3 vols. Pp. 1165+ 
pls. 120. Stuttgart: Hiersemann Verlag, 1954-6. DM. 184. 

African village. By James Walton, F.S.A. 10? x 8}. Pp. xi+170+pls. 113. Pretoria: J. L. van Shaik 
Ltd., 1956. 635. 

Leather. By John Waterer. 93 x7}. Reprint: Connoisseur Period Guides, 1956. Pp. 149-56. 


MONUMENTAL BRASSES 


Church brasses, British and Continental, with some notes on incised stone slabs and indents. By A. C. Bou- 
quet. 83x53. Pp. xii+284. London: Batsford, 1956. 355. 


NEAR EASTERN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Excavations at Gézlii Kule, Tarsus, from the Neolithic through the Bronze Age. By Hetty Goldman. 
Vol. II. 114 x 8}. 1. Text. Pp.x+ 373. 2. Plates 460+ 26 plans. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1956. £14. 8s. ' 

A Hittite cemetery at Gordion. By Machteld J. Mellink. 103 x 8}. Pp. xi+60+-pls. 30. Philadelphia: 
The University Museum, University of Pennsylvania, 1956. 

Ugaritica III. Par Claude F.-A. Schaeffer. Mission de Ras Shamra, tome 8. 10} x 8}. Pp. xi+303. 
Paris: Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1956. Fr. 4000. 


NUMISMATICS 


Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum, vol. 4. Fitzwilliam Museum: Leake and general collections, pt. 4. 
Acarnania—Phliasia, pls. 50-64. London: published for the British Academy by Geoffrey Cumberlege 
Oxford University Press, 1956. 

Inventory of British coin hoards, a.v. 600-1500. By J. D. A. Thompson. 9} x7}. Pp. xlix+165+ 
pls. 24. London: Royal Numismatic Society, Special Publications no. 1, 1956. 355. 


PLACE-NAMES 


English place-name elements. By A. H. Smith. 84 x 54. Part 1. A-IW. Pp. lv+305. Part 2. JAFN- 
YTRI and Index, pp. 417. English Place-Name Society, vols. 25 and 26. Cambridge: at the Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. 355. each. 


PLATE 


Silberne Abendmahlgerate in Schweden aus dem XIV. Jahrhundert. Av Aron Andersson. 12 x 83. 


Band 1.'Text. Pp. 252. Band 2. Katalog und Tafeln. Pp.65+'Taf. 120. Stockholm: Kungl. Vitt. 
Hist. och Antik. Akad. 


PREHISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY 


Préhistoire de l'Afrique du Nord. Essai de chronologie. Par Lionel Balout. 10} x 8}. Pp. vii+544. 
Paris: Arts et Métiers graphiques, 1955. 

Glasinac, Teil 1, Bronzezeit. Von A. Benac und B. Covié. Katalog der Vorgeschichtlichen Sammlung 
des Landesmuseums in Sarajevo, Heft 1. 12} x9}. Pp.79+Tab. 48. Sarajevo: Verlag des Landes- 
museums, 1956. 

Notes on Prehistoric and Early Iron in the Old World. By H. H. Coghlan, F.S.A. Pitt-Rivers Museum, 
University of Oxford, Occasional Papers on Technology, 8. 9} x7}. Pp. 220+pls. 16. Oxford: 
at the University Press, 1956. 255. 
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The ecology of peasant life in Western Europe. By E. Estyn Evans. 9} x 6}. Reprint: Man’s Role in changing 
the face of the Earth, ed. by William L. ‘Thomas (University of Chicago Press, 1956), pp. 217-39. 

Yngre steinalders stridsokskulturer i Norge. Av Erik Hinsch. 93 x7. Pp. 237. Bergen: A.S. John Griegs 
Boktrykkeri, 1953. 

Inventaria Archaeologica: Deutschland, Heft 3 (Blatt D2z1-D30). Metallzeit. Hallstattgrabfunde aus 
Wiirttemberg. Von Hartwig Ziirn. Bonn: Rudolf Habelt Verlag, 1956. DM. 5. 

Dic Megalithgraber der iberischen Halbinsel der Westen. Von Georg und Vera Leisner. Deutsches Arch. 
Inst. Abteilung Madrid. Madrider Forschungen, Band 1. 12} x94. Pp. viiit122+Taf. 80. 
Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1956. DM. 100. 

Culturas precerd4micas en Bolivia. Por Osvaldo F. A. Menghin. 93 x 6}. Reprint: Ruza, vol. 6 (1953-4), 
pp- 125-32. 

Cougnac. Par L. Méroc et J. Mazet. 8} x 5. Pp. 72+pls. 16. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1956. 
DM. 9. 


Recent research on early man in China. By H. L. Movius, Jr. 9} x 6}. Reprint: American Anthropologist, 
vol. 57, no. 2, 1955, Pp. 334-7- 

Late Pleistocene conditions and Palaeolithic settlement in Soviet Central Asia and Western Siberia. By 
H. L. Movius, Jr. Reprint: Actes du IV Congrés International du Quaternaire, pp. 20. 

Palaeolithic archaeology in Southern and Eastern Asia. By H. L. Movius, Jr. 9} x6}. Reprint: Fournal 
of World History, vol. 2, nos. 2 and 3 (1955), pp. 257-82 and 520-53. 

Une fouille préliminaire a ]’Abri Pataud, Les Eyzies (Dordogne). Par H. L. Movius, Jr. 9} x 6}. Reprint: 
Bull. de la Soc. d’Etudes et de Recherches Préhistoriques, Les Eyzies, no. , 1953, pp- 8. 

Times and places. By the late Harold Peake and H. J. Fleure. The Corridors of Time, 10. 8 x 5}. 
Pp. xv+336. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1956. 425. 

Barclodiad y Gawres: the excavation of a megalithic chamber tomb in Anglesey, 1952-3. By J. G. E. 
Powell and G. E. Daniel. 9} x 7}. Pp. xiv-+80. Liverpool University Press, 1956. 325. 6d. 

The Alexandrovsk settlement of the early Stone Age in the village of Kostenki-on-Don. By A. N. Rogachev. 
(In Russian.) 10 x8. Pp. 163. Materialy i Issledovaniya USSR, no. 45. Moscow, 1955. 

Die slawische Keramik in Mecklenburg. Von Ewald Schuldt. 1138}. Pp. 74. Berlin: Akademie 
Verlag, 1956. 

pe ‘ol Hortfunde. Der Siidzone des nordischen Kreises (Periode V). Von Ernst Sprockhoff. 
Rémisch-Germanisches Zentralmuseum zu Mainz, Katalog 16. 1148}. Band 1. Pp. xi+292. 
Band 2. Pp. 162+'Taf. 76. Mainz: Verlag des Rémisch-germanischen Zentralmuseums, 1956. 

Materials on the history of animal husbandry and hunting in ancient Russia. By V. I. 'Tsalkin. (In Russian.) 
10} x7}. Pp. 184. Moscow, 1956. 

Das Palaolithikum in den Weinberghéhlen bei Mauern. Von Lothar F. Zotz. 113 x 8}. Pp. viii+330. 
Bonn: Ludwig Réhrscheid Verlag, 1955. 


P.R.O. PUBLICATIONS 


Calendar of entries in the Papal registers relating to Great Britain and Ireland. Papal letters, 1471-1484, 
vol. 13. 10X64. Pt. 1. Pp. xvi+470. Pt. 2. Pp. 471-1268. Prepared by J. A. Twemlow, M.A. 
London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1955. 


ROMAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Restes romains sur la Gradina de Zecovi; Relief de Sylvanus et des nymphes de Zalozje. Par I. 
Cremognik. 11 x7}. Reprint: Glasnika Zemaljskog Muzxeja u Sarajevu, 1956. 

Arretinische Reliefkeramik mit Beschreibung der Sammlung in Tiibingen. Von Hans Dragendorf und 
Carl Walzinger. 124 x9}. Pp. 248+ Taf. 60. Reutlingen: Gryphius Verlag, 1948. 

Early Rome. II. The Tombs. By Einar Gjerstad. 113 x 9. Pp. 327. Svenska Instituteti Rom, Skrifter, 4°, 
XVII: 2. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1956. 

Gallo-Romeins Sigillata Vaatwerk te Elewijt. Door J. Mertens. 94 x6}. Reprint: Eigen Schoon en De 
Brabander, 37¢ Jaarg., Nr. 1-2, blz. 1-17. 

Gallo-Romeins uit Vlaams-Brabant. Door J. Mertens. 9} x6}. Reprint: Eigen Schoon en De Brabander, 
Jrg. 38, nr. 1-2, blz. 5-13; nr. 2-3, blz. 102-10. 
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Roman Britain and Roman military antiquities. By I. A. Richmond. Albert Reckitt Archaeological 
Lecture, British Academy, 1955. 936. Reprint: Proc. British Acad., vol. 41, pp. 297-315. 45. 

The Roman Army. By Graham Webster. 8} x 54. Pp. 52+pls. 8. Chester: The Grosvenor Museum, 
1956. 25. 


SCANDINAVIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Den historiska relationen mellan senromersk tid och nordisk folkvandringstid. Av Nils Aberg. 9} x 63. 
Pp. 254. K. Vitt. Hist. o. Ant. Akad. Handl., antikvariska serien 5. Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 
1956. 

Gravfaltet vid Barkarby. Av Wilhelm Holmgqvist. 94 x 6%. Pp. 48. Stockholm: K. Vitt. Hist. o. Ant. 
Akad., antikvariskt archiv, 5, 1956. 

Valéfyndet. Av Wilhelm Holmgvist. 9} x63. Pp. 65. Stockholm: K. Vitt. Hist. o. Ant. Akad., 
antikvariskt archiv, 4, 1956. 

Steingerate mit Rille. Von Richard Indreko. 9} x 63. Pp. 162. K. Vitt. Hist. 0. Ant. Akad. Handl., 
antikvariska serien 4. Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1956. 

Kring jarnalderns andra period. Av Erik Nylén. 9$ x63. Pp. 35. Stockholm: K. Vitt. Hist. o. Ant. 
Akad., antikvariskt archiv, 6, 1956. 

Die Goldhérner von Gallehus. Von Eric Graf Oxenstierna. 9} x6}. Pp. vii+247. Im selbstverlag 
E. Oxenstierna, Falkstigen 10, Stockholm-Lidingé, 1956. 


SCULPTURE 


Pompeo Leoni. Work in marble and alabaster in relation to Spanish sculpture. By Beatrice Gilman Proske. 
8} x54. Pp. 49. New York: printed by order of the Trustees of the Hispanic Society of America, 
1956. 
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